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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 


by Arrnur T. Jersitp, Teachers College, Columbia University 


This new text focuses attention on the adolescent as a person, and on his 
attempt to understand and accept himself, This theme unifies 3 major 
emphase 5 


e@ on objective facts and findings 


@ on the growing concept of self 
e on the relation of adolescence ro all stages of deve lopme nt 


Dr. Jersild’s concern for the subjective gives the book pe rsonal as well as 
wcademic impact Due Spring 1957 
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THE CHALLENGE OF SOVIET EDUCATION 


By Geoace §. Counts. In Press 


Here for the first time is the full story of the educational system in operation in the Soviet Union 
It depicts the transition from one of the most backward countries in Europe to the Russia 


today 
Russia has be 


of 1955. With 60 million students involved in some sort of educational program 
come one of the most literate nations on the face of the earth, and the backward giant has been 
Education is conceived of as a political weapon con 


transformed into a powerful industrial state 
and the 


trolled by the Central Committee and dedicated to the building of a Communist socicty 


school, an instrument of political and moral education 


CANADIAN EDUCATION TODAY 


Faited by Joseru Karz, College of .Education, University of British Columbia. 245 


$5.95 


pages, 


the facts about the Canadian school system, from kindergarten to univer 


In this symposium are 
what is taught, and what 


sity how the schools are administered, how teachers are trained 
methods are used. Here, in the words of outstanding educators drawn from all parts of Canada 
snd from all levels of the educational system, are outlined the goals that Canudian schools strive 
The problems of shared educational responsibility among 


for, and the problems they encounter 
the Dominion Government, are dealt with 


Provinee, local Board of Education and, in some cases 


{ s full coverage of private schools, both religious and nonsectarian 


amc! there 


AN EDUCATIONAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


By Avotene BE. Meyer, New York University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. tn Press 


An outstanding new text examining the salient landmarks of American educational history. The 
woven with its cultural context under the contention that education is a 


educational past is inte 
reflection of the social order, at all times and in all places. Twentieth Century educational history 
! be 


is more fully treated because of the tremendous importance of the changes during this time 
cause the important aspects of American culture and the education as we know it have grown 


out of this period, and because an understanding of this period is of great use and value in deal 


ing with the educational problems confronting us today 


A CULTURAL HISTORY OF WESTERN EDUCATION 


ty BR. Fareman Burrs, Teachers College, Columbia University. McGraw-Hill Serie 
Education. Second Edition, 640 pages, $6.50 


» the ithor’s classic work, A Cultural History of Education. The revision carri« 


pretation of history and education, using a chronological approach 


ry 
lattonships between the institutional patterns of the society and those 


tal ite 
the nite 
und the relationships between the intellectual trends of the period and the currents « 
hought. [he interaction of culture and education is emphasized, and by plac 


dea 


educatio 
American Education in the perspective of Western traditions, the book seeks to prov 


historical interpretation upon which future decisions and policies can be based 


A HISTORY OF THE PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION 


By Joun 5S. Bausacnen, Yale University, McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 675, page | 


of education definitely in line with the distinctly pragmatic spirit of modern 
which the curriculum is selected and organized to solve current problems. Each 
er in the text traces the story from antiquity to the present day, of some major educationa 


To and curriculum; elementary ecomdary, and higher educ 


sophie al bases of education ami the like. The volume ao 


concepts “wh as 
political, psychologica 
from a historical acco broad underlying factors conditioning education to their specifi 


embodiment in educati« clices and institutions 
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Material Wealth and Human Wealth’ 


ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 4 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER OF GUIDANCE LABORATORY AND PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Ox hears much now aday » of the ways 
in which our country is growing. 
Economic resources are increasing phe 
nomenally. Awareness of the necessity of 
conserving natural resources is growing. 

By this time tomorrow there will be 
{ 1,000 new Americans. By this time next 
month population equal to that of Syra 
cuse will have been added to the strength 


of the nation. By this time next year 


there will be enough additional people 
to make another city the size of Chicago. 


*A conference on Guidance and Conserva 
non of Human Resources, under the chairman 
ship of Professor Lloyd-Jones, was held at 
Teachers College during -the 1956 Summer 
Session. The lecrures of seven leaders in this 
field are presented in this issue of Ihe Record 

+ Professor Lloyd Jones is head of the De 
partment of Guidance and Studenr Personnel 
Administration at Teachers College. Since 1953 
she has served as Chairman of the Commiussion 
on the Education of Women of the American 
Council on Education 


Every eight seconds a baby is born. 
This adds up to a third of a million every 
month. Each one is naked, unfed, need 
ing all the things that make more jobs 
for adults. Each one also represents limit 
less resources in his own small person 

Farmers have to raise more food, so 
they buy more machinery in order to do 
it with the same number of workers—or 
fewer. Farmers have increased their out 
put per man-hour 52 per cent through 
mechanization and improved farm meth 
ods. In doing so, they have raised their 
own standards of living and have helped 
many other people do this too. 

In America today there are almost 80 per 
cent more children under five years of age 
than there were in 1940. This increase cre 
ates an urgent need to build new schools 
and to provide more teachers. Billions of 
dollars worth of new schools are needed 
bec ause we must nearly double the exist 
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ing system. It is estimated that we should 
spend $40 billion for schools and hospi 
tals alone—and right away. Money spent 
for this construction creates work for 
bricklayers, masons, plumbers, architects, 
real estate brokers, construction workers, 
and many others. In turn, everything 
these groups buy for themselves means 
added opportunities and added economic 
prosperity for everybody else. Literally 
everything must grow faster and faster 
to keep up with the snowballing popula 
rion growth ahead 

Business today faces an outlay of hun 
dreds of billions of dollars just to mod 
ernize plants and replace worn-out or 
outmoded machines. Future population 
growth will call for even greater invest 
ments 

[The tremendous necessary expendi- 
tures ahead include billions to be invested 
by the electrical industry. Demand for 
electrical energy 1s expected to increase 
250 per cent by 1975. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of employees in this industry can 
be occ upied just trying to keep up with 
this expansion. And this doesn’t take into 
account at all the changes that the utiliza- 
tion of may bring about 
in terms of possibly limitless and cheap 


atomic energy 


energy 

Highway transport is another industry 
that is moving ahead. For ex ample, in the 
expansion plans of the entire automobile 
industry two manufacturers are spend 
ing one and one-quarter billions, while one 
oil company has an expansion. program 
of one-half billion dollars. 

Fven without our new millions of 
would have to remodel our 
entire highw ay system right now—a $6o0- 
of which $33 billion 
has recently been appropriated by Con 


babies we 
billion enterprise, 
gress. This means almost limitless possi- 
bilities for all who are directly or indi 


rectly employed in highway construction 
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industries. Today's roads are carrying §5§ 
million vehicles, 


1940. 
We're adding new families to our na- 


72 per cent more than in 


tion faster than ever before, as yester- 
day’s bumper crops of babies begin to 
come to altar age. 

A larger proportion of our adult popu- 
lation is married than ever before, and 
people marry earlier and have larger fam- 
iles. New families need homes bigger 
homes than were being built ten years 
ago and all the homemakers want more 
household equipment than ever before. 

The more than three million homes 
which have been built since 1950 are not 
nearly enough. Sixty-seven per cent of 
our homes are now over twenty years 
old; 50 per cent are over thirty years old. 
Right now we need $100 billion worth 
of new homes. Old homes need remodel- 
ing and repairing. 

In spite of inflation, Americans have 
over twice the spending power they had 
in 1940. Savings have risen from $68.¢5 
billion in 1940 to an estimated $250 bil- 
lion today. The long-range trend in em- 
ployment is up. We have 20 million 
more jobs than we had in 1939. 

American science continues to give 
us miraculous developments in electronics, 
jets, rockets, chemistry, which are open- 
ing broad new fields of opportunity. We 
stand at the very beginning of the new 
atomic world. Atomic energy may pro- 
vide the most tremendous personal and 
industrial opportunity of all history thus 


far. Millions of today’s youngsters will 
prosper economically in jobs that their 
parents have not yet heard of. 

Not only 
married and having more children, but 


are more people getting 


people are living longer. By 1960 our pop- 
ulation over sixty-five years old will num- 
ber more than ts.5 million—more than 


the entire population of Canada. And to- 
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day old people are more active, travel 
more, and have more money 
than formerly. 


to spend 


IMPLICATIONS FOR GUIDANCI 


Obviously, all of this has something to 
do with vocational guidance. How are 
we to talk with boys and girls about their 
planning for the future? We certainly 
cannot talk with them in terms of a 
closed, unchanging economic system in 
which vocational opportunities are now 
known or can be reliably predicted 

Che boys and girls with whom we talk 
about the economic and social future will, 
They 
will build on the opportunities that this 


to a large extent, make that future. 


and previous generations have developed 
They will push far ahead of anything we 
can now envisage 

In this situation there are many implic a 
tions for educational guidance. We are 
going to have to decide, individual by in 
dividual and community by community, 
all over this country—not just once but 


repeatedly in the immediate future 
whether our educational efforts are go 
ing to lag dangerously behind the changes 
that are taking place, or will facilitate de 
sirable economic and social changes and 
help prepare youngsters to participate in 
them intelligently. 

The kind of world I have 


scribing (in economic terms), 


been de 
certainly 
needs to utilize every gift of those who 
nature. Burt it 


are highly endowed by 


also needs the “average” boys and girls 
Increased demands will be made 


them, too, to undersgand the world and 


upon 


its changing characteristics and 
They will need to know how to 


Oppor 
tunities 
take advantage of their opportunities to 
contribute creatively to making the world 
a better place 

This kind of a world needs the con- 
tributions that the physically handic apped 
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can make to it. It needs repeated demon- 
strations that each of us is improving in 
his capacity to recognize the v alue, rights, 
and dignity of every other individual 
Those over fifty or sixty—it is impos- 


sible to set a_ limit—have invaluable 


strengths to contribute. We see this 
clearly in government and in our families. 
We are becoming more appreciative of 
the fact that the world would be impov- 
erished if those under fifty or sixty-five 
or seventy were required to carry an un- 
due load of respons dility for determin- 
should 


There are as yet only a few 


ing the basic values by which we 
try to live. 


far-sighted people who understand how 


education and counseling can continue 
to fortify those over fifty for the con 
tributions they have the capacities to 
make. This ts a field in which great 
strides will be made, however, in the next 
five or ten years 

The present-day world requires more 
than ever before that each developing 
person be given intelligent and under 
standing guidance throughout his life, so 
that each helped to his highest poten 
tial developing all his gifts, not only for 
increased econom«K production but also 
for greater enjoyment, for social, moral, 
and spiritual understanding, and for pes 
sonal responsibility 


CENTRALITY OF HUMAN 
VALUES VS. MATERIAL VALUES 


Then, too, all of this has special sig 
nificance in another sense for education 
and for guidance. I have been des¢ ribing 
the world pretty much in terms of goods, 
material change, and economic welfare 
said little about the likelihood 


that human values will or will not be en 


and have 
hanced by the changes that are taking 
plac e and will continue to take plac ¢ 

Io be sure, there will be more and 


more people. But perhaps because of this, 
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people may simply diminish in value; 
they may become cheaper. If more and 
more of them are going to be born, and if 
we don't have to hover over them because 
we know that very few of them are go- 
ing to die early, and if almost everybody 
hangs on indefinitely, why pay much at 
tention to people? Maybe our human 
wealth can consist merely of quantity and 
we won't need to worry much about the 
quality of individual items. 

Educators, in partnership with others 
working in the human sciences, must be 
lieve, and act always in the belief, that 
people are more important than things 
We must never forget that people all 
people—are the only good reason for all 
the economic furor, all the scientific ad 
vances, that life for all will be really good 
only as each individual finds within him 
self and within the relationships he de 
velops with others the kind of human 
worth that gives life meaning 

In spite of all its problems, education 


is pushing ahead along these lines. The 


United States Office of Education is pres 


ently planning four important research 
projects in the field of conserving and 
de veloping human resources. These are 
(1) the education of the mentally handi 
capped, (2) the development of special 
abilities of students, (3) the educational 
aspects of juvenile delinquency, (4) the 
retention and continuation of students in 
s¢ hools and olleges 

One of the acknowledged jobs in which 
guidance people always carry a big re 
sponsibility is simply keeping boys and 
girls in school. There is considerable evi 
dence that education does enhance the 
economic productivity of boys. Interest 
ingly enough, no one has undertaken to 
show that because education so greatly 
imcreases their economic produc tivity, it 
is indispensable for girls. It is harder to 


prove that education also enhances other, 
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less tangible values, but educators on the 
whole seem confident that they can de- 
velop other aspects of human beings just 
as effectively as they can their abilities of 
a vocational nature 

Guidance experts have a responsibility 
to help plan in multiple ways, so that the 
mentally and physically handicapped can 
have every advantage that an inspired 
educational program can devise for them. 
We should work at policy levels, help 
staff keep sensitive to pupils needs, fol 
low research, and work with individuals 
toward the end that all handicapped chil 
dren will have the very best education 
that can be devised for them 

We hear much talk about our need to 
discover and develop spec ial abilities in 
the field of the sciences. We are threat- 
ened with reports that Russia is getting 
ahead of us. The distinguished scientist 
and Nobel Prize winner I. 1. Rabi. said 
in this connection recently 

Whar disturbs and frightens the scientist 
is the increasing tendency to treat science 
and the scientist as commodities with al] the 
appropriate export and Import regulations 
which relate to important strategic materi 
als. The great drive now going on to in 
crease the number of scientists and engi 
neers takes on the appearance of stoc kpiling 
tungsten or copper As a result, we are 
in some danger of losing the interest of the 
brightest spirits of the rising generation 
without which the scientific tradition can 
not continue to flourish 

Phe guidance profession applauds heart 
ily the developme nt by education of sci- 
entific interests and abilities, but guidance 
workers believe, with Samuel B. Gould, 


that 


Somewhere 


among the youth of today 


are minds capable of discovering ways to 
world peace, ways to deeper and more ful 
filling lives, ways to new appreciations of 


I. L. Rabi, “To Preserve the Scientifix Spirit 


York Times Magazine, February 5, 1956 
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beauty in art or literature or music, just as 
there have been minds capable of splitting 
the atom. Ours is the task of breaking the 
thought barrier which keeps young people 
from realizing their creative potentiality 


Guidance workers are interested in 


having situations so designed and op 
erated that the multiple ibilines of each 
person find expression on their highest 
level, that the multiple abilities of each 
person may be appreciated and cultivated 
by teachers, parents, and society gener 
ally, and that they may be progressively 
enjoyed by those who possess them 

jut this objective not being accom 
plished while half of our brightest high 


tudent 


schor those in the top 20 per 


cent of their classes—do not go on to 
college. Guidance workers should be con 
cerned because two-thirds of our bright 
est girls and a very large percentage of 
the brightest members of our minority 
groups drop out of school long before 
they have progressed as far as they should 
if education is to acc omplish all it could in 
the cultivation of their intellectual gifts 

So we in this country face a situation 
in which material wealth is increasing 
and will continue to increase faster and 
in a more comprehe nsive way than ever 
experienced before De whurst and asso 
ciates? in their Twentieth Century Fund 
research report point out that the United 
States, with little more than 6 per cent of 
the world’s land area, now produces and 


Frederick Dewhurst and associates, Amer 
Needs and Resource my Survey 


York, Twentieth ¢ 
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consumes well over one-third of the 


world’s goods and services, and turns out 
nearly one-half of all factory-produced 
goods. The aggregate real income of the 


more than 160 million Americans today 
probably exceeds the combined income 
of the 600 million people living inl urope 
and Russia and far surpasses the total in 
come of the more than one billion in 
habitants of Asia 

Dewhurst mother very 


Although the 


points out 
thought provoking fact 
nation as a whole is at pe ak prosperity, 
there are still many Americans who have 
substandard housing, inade quate « lothing, 
and insufficient food, schooling, medical 
care, and other basic requirements If we 
brought our national output up to a level 
needed to make possible adequate stand 
ards of health and education and decency 


for every living’ American, we would 


need to produc e¢ a total only per cent 
larger than our estimates of national out 
put for 1960 

This is unquestionably an inspiring 
prospect. This is the great dream that 
Toynbee says we of the United States 
in this century have dared to dream for 
the first time in the history of all people 

But an even greater goal is one that 
educators and guidance workers in this 
country now envisage: the full develop 
ment of each person in all his aspects, that 
each human being may know self-fulfill 
ment and that the human race as a whole 
mav move forward toward the realization 


of the glory for which prophets have 


, dare d to hope. 














Human Resources 


ARTHUR §$ 


PRESIDENT, 


HAT are the human resources of 
Wii United States? If we were to 
take a horizontal line as the base line of 
distribution in age groups of our popula 
tion in 1940, and then measure against 
that line the changes in population dis 
tribution in age groups from tg4o until 
1960, we would get the following results 
In the age bracket from birth to nineteen 
years of age we would find an increase in 
numbers which averages around s0 per 
Over 
increase in population of 75 per cent. In 
the 


cent sixty-five, we would find an 


middle years, from twenty to thirty 


four, we would find an increase of only 
five to sixty 
ot 


Thus we get a 


3 per cent. And from thirty 


four, we would find an increase ap 
proximately 40 per cent 
sort of [ shaped curve, with the peaks 
at the extremities, reflecting the greatest 
increases in what are recognized as the 
more dependent periods of the life span 
Ihe population in the productive years 
of the life span shows the least increase 
of any part of our population only 3 pet 
cent in the age group twenty to thirty 
I his 


vears ahead we 


four means that now and in the 


shall have to utilize our 
efficiently and 
We 


to help people orient themselves 


human resources more 


effectively than ever before shall 


have 


*Dr. Adams 
teacher and as college professor 


has served as public school 
admunustrator, 
and president. During World War II he was on 
duty the U. S. Navy as Adminis 


trator of the Navy V-i2 Program 


active with 


AMERICAN OOt 
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more precisely to careers which will 
bring fulfillment to them and produc tiv 


ity to our society 


SHORTAGES IN ALL FIELDS 


Undeniably, qualified people are in 


short supply in all categories. Anyone 
who has the responsibility for employ ing 
fully qualified personnel for any type of 
work will recognize that it’s difficult to 
get a list of candidates. This ts true even 
in areas which have not felt the impact 
of the technological developments of the 
last fifty years. We are simply in short 
supply of well-qualified peopl In my 
own work I have had calls from people 
in such agencies as the American Bankers 
have indicated to me 


Association, who 


that they find it difficult to obtain effi 
cient young people of either sex to work 
in banks and prepare themselves to be- 
come bankers. 

We hear the same thing in science and 
engineering, and actually we have ex 
actly the same problem in finding good 
clerks, good salesmen, good secretaries, 
good anything. Trained, efficient people 
are in short supply; that’s the net of it. 

I his shortage, then, means that we 
need to learn all we can about what has 
caused the shortage, need to do all that we 
can to ameliorate it, and need to make as 
Wise provision as possible for the future. 


Now 
Well, there are two quick and easy an 


why does this condition exist? 
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swers, and I think they are about as good 
as can be made. The first answer is found 
in the greatly increased birth rate since 
1940. Second, medical science has so pro- 
gressed in our country that the life span 
of all of us has been greatly lengthened in 


the last decade or so. We now have 75 


per cent more people in the age bracket 


of over sixty-five, which arbitrarily and 
conventionally has been accepted as re 
tirement age. I think we need to look at 


that retirement age. The only justifica 
tion | can see for its establishment at that 
figure is that in the depression of the 
1930'S it was necessary to take arbitrary 
action in order to provide a better flow 
of opportunity for young people who 
needed jobs. 


So we have these 


distortion of age-group sizes within the 
Ar the same 


population of our country 


PER CENT INCREASE IN VARIOUS AGI 


two reasons for the 


GROUPS IN THE 
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time our population has grown remark 


ably: more than 165,000,000 now, and it 


is conceivable that within the next two 
or three decades it will reach 200,000,000 
With this great increase in population we 
have an increase in human resources, but 
it is not distributed well for 


very our 


present needs and purposes The distri 
bution by age brackets is not such as to 
give us an even flow of qualified people 


into the jobs that are opening up 


GREAT IN SOCIETY 


What 


give the answer leads to my second point 


CHANGES 


about these jobs? Io try to 


the social, economic and_ technical 


changes which have oceurred in our so 
ciety in the last half century. In front of 
me is one of the evidences of these tech 
nologi al changes—a microphone. I don't 


feel that | am so old, but I recall that 


POPULATION FROM 1940 TO 1960 





PERCENT CREASE 
wor 
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when I started speaking in public, one had 
to rely on the power of his own voice. 
We did not have the technical augmen- 
tation we have today 

Deve lopments in transportation, in com- 
munication, and in the complexity of life 
in the past fifty years have been far greater 
than we realize. We take them too much 
for granted. All of these developments 
pose very real problems for us, but be 
cause we have found ways to adjust our 
selves to these changes we accept them 
and do not think through thei implic a 
Ions as we might and should 
Let us review briefly some of the 
changes which have occurred since the 
beginning of this century. | remember 
clearly that I rode in the very first auto 
mobile that came to our little town in 
Massachusetts, and I remember so well 
sitting up there proudly in the front seat 
of a very high vehicle which put putted 
along the road at the terrifying speed of 
twelve miles an hour. It was a great thrill, 
and is still lively in my memory. I re 
member, too, that I decided my family 
had begun to amount to something when 
the decision was made to install electric 
lights in our home, and to dispense with 
the kerosene lamps that we'd used until 
that time. | remember also when the tele 
phone exchange was established in our 
town. Even in my boyhood the youth 
of the land was eager to use the tele- 
phone, and my father often reminded me 
that these calls cost five cents apiece, and 
I should be more careful as to how much 
I used that telephone. 

I remember that I was one of the first 
to have a radio. I struggled to erect an 
antenna, arranged a little galena crystal 
with a cat’s whisker on it, clamped ear 
phones tro my ears, listened to the mys 
trerious signals that came out of the ether, 
and thoughe that this was something! 


Yer today we know that an audience of 


40,000,000 people is not unusual for a 
television production. In transportation, 
when we consider the development of the 
use of airplanes, we realize that today it 
is commonplace to consider making a 


transatlantic trip for the week end. This 


was brought out by a friend with whom 
I was having lunch on a Thursday. He 
said, “I've got to go to Paris tonight.’ 
I said, “Well, that will postpone the busi 
“Oh no,” he 
replied, “I'll be bac k in the office on 
Monday.” 


This, after all, 


ness we've been discussing.” 


is pretty high speed 
transportation and communication. It 
leads to problems of congestion on the 
highway; traffic safety becomes an im 
portant matter because of the appalling 
death rate from highway accidents. Traf 
fic congestion in the air is becoming in 
creasingly significant, as we have sad 
reason to know from recent collision dis 
asters. 

All of these problems have arisen in just 
half a century. In my judgment, the 
changes which have brought them to us 
are more significant and far-reaching 
than those which have occurred in any 
other period of ten times this length in 
the world’s history. 

As I leave discussion of these technical 
changes, let me touc h briefly on economic 
changes. The organization of large cor 
porations, national advertising, all of the 
economic paraphernalia of our country 
have changed remarkably since 1900 or 
igto. These changes too have had their 
impact on us, but we accept therm rather 
casually because they are a part of our 
daily lives. For example, no modern 
housewife feels that her kitchen is well 
organized unless it has at least six (and 
probably as many as ten or fifteen) ele 
tric devices in it. Just count the number 
in your home and you'll be surprised 
social 


long with this have come 
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changes of considerable magnitude. These 
are a necessary and logical outcome of 
technical and economic changes that have 
occurred. The population of the United 
States has become highly mobile. People 
plan vacation trips which will take them 
from border to border and from coast to 
coast, and think nothing of it. And yet, 
just twenty-five years ago there were 
only dirt roads from Colorado to Cali 
fornia 


NEED FOR REAPPRAISAI 


You ask what all this has to do with 
human resources. It has every thing to do 
with them, because it means a relocation, 
a reappraisal, a re-estimation of needs 
We are calculating the utilization of our 
human resources on the same basis, vu 
tually, as in 1900 and i910, yet-today’s 
world is vastly different. The needs are 


different, complex, insistent, but we 
haven't figured out adequately the ways 
in which we shall serve these needs effec 
tively. 

Let me offer an illustration. Back in 


1862 a senator from Vermont, Justin 
Morrill, proposed to the Congress of the 
United States what has since become 
known as the Morrill Land-Grant Act 
This act established our great system 
of land-grant colleges and universities. 
There was prolonged discussion about 
these institutions before they were estab 


lished 


bitter, and critical, but Senator 


negative, 
Morrill 


persisted Finally the act was signed by 


4 good deal of it was 


President Lincoln, even in the midst of 
ie Cr i] W ar. 


came into being. I submit to you that 


these land 


ind the land-grant colleges 


grant colleges and universities 
grew because they met a need which had 
existed before, but which had not been 
articulated because the people were not 
Senator Morrill 


was a man to whom we owe much, in 


fully cognizant of it 


that he supplied the measure by which 
this need was met. 

Today we should give attention, not to 
another system of land-grant colleges and 


universities (because we have an adequate 


variety of institutions in our country to 
day), but to a reappraisal of our educa 
tional patterns and procedures more in 
line with the needs of 1956 

What are the objectives we have in 
mind with respect to education? What 
are we trying to accomplish? History 
tells us that one of the first purposes of 
education has been to conserve the knowl 
edge that the race has amassed up to a 
given time. During the Middle Ages, very 
little was done to advance knowledge, 
but at any rate it was conserved, and 
made available to later generations. One 
of our purposes in education, then, is to 
conserve learning 

\ second purpose is to transmit learn 
ing to oncoming generations. Every 
mother does this with her child when she 
teaches the simplest acts, and these then 
develop into habit patterns which dete 
mine somewhat the life outlook of that 
( hild 

Now the third, and to me the most ex 
citing, role of education in society is that 
of developing knowledge developing 
what was and what is into a new idea of 
what will be. This ts the most important 
single factor in the advancement of any 
society: the ability to take rhe knowl dge 
of the past, apply it to the present, and 
use it to develop innovations for the fu 
ture. i hese, as I see it, are the three ste ps 
in education 

When we come to deal with human re 
sources, and when they are in short sup 
ply in all categories, as is now the case 
we need to give attention to all of the 
people Of about 66,000,000 people in 
our current labor force, more than 20 


000,000 are women. And yet we recog 
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nize that the role of women in our society 
is pre-eminently that of wives and moth- 
ers. How, then, can we articlulate this re 
sponsibility with participation in the pro- 
ductive activities of our economy? 

[his is a problem which we have hardly 
identified, let alone solved. First of all, 
we should give more attention to the 
education of women for the soc iety of 
which they are members. The lives of 
many of them are going to include work- 
ing for awhile and then being wives and 
mothers. Later, when their children are 
grown and some of these women are still 
only forty to fifty years old, they could 
be valuable members of the labor force 
if their capabilities were properly devel 
oped and channeled. 

IMPORTANCE OF MOTIVATION 


A second aspect of human resources 


and education has to do with discovering 
‘ 


why people make the decisions they do 
about the sort of lives they want to live 
and are capable of living. It seems to me 
a tremendous waste that at this very time 
when qualified people in specialties of a 
great variety are in short supply, there 
isa dropout rate of almost so per cent in 
colleges and universities. Why is this so? 
Surely these students had some potential 
when they entered college. Was their se- 
lection faulty, was their preparation or 
ability inferior, was their encouragement 
inadequate 

I think it would be useful in this con 
nection to inaugurate a study, Starting at 
least as early as grade eight, which would 
investigate the various forces that lead 
boys and girls to go on with their educa 
tion in a formal sense, to go into industry, 
or to undertake whatever activity they 
decide upon. We do not now know just 
exactly what it is, or how it’s accom 
plished, or even when it occurs that re 
sults in young people making the decision 
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which leads to the definition of a life 
plan. This is an area of study in human 
resources and education which surely 
needs first-class and prompt attention. 

A third area in human resources of 
concern to all of us has to do with the 
proper utilization of talent where it 1s 
found, Through newspapers we advertise 
for services of people. We solicit appli- 
cants, and we have criteria for selection of 
these applicants. But judging by the rate 
of turnover in our labor force, I suspect 
that these processes of guidance e in selec- 
tion are not very accurate. Surely we 
must do a better job of encouraging the 
individual to put his talents to work in 
a field which will prove challenging and 
rewarding, and at the same time enable 
him to make maximum contribution to 
the society of which he is a part. The 
nation needs the very best efforts of 
every individual, and every individual 
needs maximum opportunity to feel that 
his efforts count. 

Fitting the individual to that role in 
society which gives him the best oppor- 
tunity to make his contribution ts accom- 
plished in dictator countries by assign 
ment. But this is directly contrary to the 
whole philosophy of democratic nations. 
We shall have to find other ways to fit 
the individual to the job: persuasion, in- 
vestigation, study, and research, and con 
viction on the part of the individual con 
cerned—a conviction so strong that he 
may be moved to act on it. 


EDUCATION AND THI 
NEW SOCIETY 


From the beginning of time education 
has been the force on which every society 
has depended for its dev clopment, vrowth 
and advancement. Even primitive tribes 
recognize the fact that education of the 
oncoming generation is essential to the 
vitality of the tribe. And education be 
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comes increasingly Important as the so 
ciety becomes more complex 

So, then, since the process of education 
undertakes to give the individual the 
means not only of making a living but of 
living a rich life, education needs to take 
account of the demands made upon it by 
the changes of the last fifty years. Some 
practices in our educational institutions 
are greatly in need of revision and review. 


Lake the simple proc edure of transfer 


from one institution to another, Perhaps 


this procedure might be inc luded in gen 
eral articulation. Anyone who has trans 
ferred from one institution to another 
knows very well that he runs the risk of 
losing time and ground thereby—fre 
quently a substantial loss. Oftentimes, too, 
there is a loss in transfer of credit from 
undergraduate college to graduate sé hool 
And yet the individual, when he was tak 
ing the courses in the first instirution, felt 
that he was advancing toward his ultimate 
objective 

Should we not, then, strive to articulate 
the educational process in ways which 
will not weaken the standards of perform 
ance, but at the same time will make it 
possible for the individual to conserve 
both time and effort if he finds that he 
needs and wishes to go in a different di- 
rection from the one in which he started? 
Phis, | think, is an important factor in 
the need to remodel educational prac 
tices and procedures ro fit the current 
human resource needs of our country 

We must give thoughtful consideration 
to all possible economies in education, 
because our school populations are going 
to increase a very great deal Therefore, 
school expenses will go up. If proper 
means are not found for meeting those 
expenses, either by proper economy o1 
by enhanced support, we shall have a 
crowding of people into inadequate fa 


cilities—a situation which cannot fail to 
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have adverse effects on the educational 
outcome, 

We need both to effect the economy 
and to augment the support, because it is 
obvious that in 1965 we shall have at least 
40 per ¢ ent more students in our colleges 
and universities than we now have. Ihe 
most conservative estimate I have heard 
is an enrollment of 4,000,000 young men 
and young women in colleges by 109066 
The 1955-56 enrollment was 2,700,000 
We need every one of these people, and 
we ought to do more to insure that they 
are well selected at the start, and that 
they are encouraged to complete their 
courses, Not that they should be babied 
to completion 
purpose at all 


this wouldn't serve our 
but if there are needs that 
they have, either of money or of moti 
vation, those of us concerned with human 
resources and education have real work 


to do to see that these needs are met 
rYPES OF EXPERIMENTATION 


Many experiments will be tried. For 
example, there is the Bay City experiment 
in the schools. I think this will not show 
any economies. I believe that the methods 
being tried there will cost just as much 
as the conventional method, but they may 
well show other desirable advantage s. An 
experiment to be inaugurated this fall in 
the county in Maryland in which Hagers 
town is located will undertake to carry 
on county-wide instruction by television 
ina number of subjects. It will be of 
great interest and importance to se 
whether the experiment w il] demonstrate 
acceptable results at less cost than con 
ventional arrangements 

In line with this experiment, the Ame: 
ican Council on Fducation held a con 
ference last spring on closed-circuit tele 
vision, for which we had planned an at 
tendance not to exceed 4o people. By the 


rime the conference was held we had ap 
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plications which could not be refused 
from 93, proving that the interest in the 
conference was far greater than we had 
expected. Many institutions which are 
carrying on experiments in closed-circuit 
television in the effort to utilize the room 
structure of the existing buildings still 
have the advantages of a large lecture 
class, together with the opportunities and 
benefits of a small quiz section. 

These are some of the experiments 
which I happen to know about. Many 
more will be devised in the effort to 
bring about economies and improvements 
all ad- 
dressed to the single objective of better 


in the effectiveness of education 


utilization of our human resources. 

How shall we encourage and help 
young people as they go forward with 
their educational plans? Many have said 
that all they need is money. | question 
this; | think they need motivation fully 
1s much, if not more. I think there are 
many young people who could find the 
financial means of furthering their edu- 
cation in college and university were they 
sufficiently motivated to do so. I take 


cognizance of the fact that there are 


scholarship funds at some institutions 


which go begging. I know, too, that in 


nearly every institution with which I am 
acquainted there are very substantial loan 
funds which are not being used to the 
extent they once were. 

On the other hand, there are cases in 
which the motivation is strong and in 
which the efforts of the individual would 
be made very much more fruitful and 
productive if he had some financial sup- 
port. So I suggest that in order for 
education to move effectively and con- 
structively in augmenting our human re- 
sources, aid to students in the form of 
money and motivation ‘s indicated. 

After all, what we seek is a society in 
which every individual may be as suc- 
cessful as he can. To my mind, the fol- 
lowing quotation from Robert Louis Ste 
venson reflects perfectly what I con- 
ceive success to be: 


That man is a success who has lived well, 
laughed often, and loved much; who has 
gained the respect of intelligent men and 
the love of children; who has filled his niche 
and accomplished his task; who leaves the 
world betrer than he found it, whether by 
an improved poppy, a perfect poem, or a 
rescued soul; who never lacked appreciation 
of earth’s beauty, or failed to express it; who 
looked for the best in others and gave the 
best he had; his memory is a benediction. 
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, Ma manpower field is a peculiar one, 
and almost everybody today may be 


This is 
All of us 
have had opportunities to make key de- 


considered a manpower ‘expert.’ 


not so far-fetched as it sounds. 


cisions with respect to the development 
of our abilities and the use of our skills, 
or we have provided advice to others 
along this line. And in so doing we were 
arrogating to ourselves the powers of the 
expert. We 
judgments about an individual's capaci 


manpower were making 
ties and about the best ways of de velop 
ing and subsequently utilizing them. 
Those who are actually teaching, exer 
cise a tremendous influence in manpower 
development through day-to-day rela 
tionships with students in a classroom 
And since we live in an age in which 
everybody is continually giving advice to 
everybody else and ne arly everyone op 
erates as a sort of vulgar F reudian, we are 
all endlessly acting as manpower experts, 
and not alw: ays with the happiest results. 
What does this generic term “man 


power ’ cover? First of all, it embraces, as 


does the word “man” in French law, 
women. So that manpow er and woman 


power are, up to a point, inter« hangeable 


° T he Nari nal Manpow 
Dr. David is executive director, was established 


er Council, of which 


ar Colun 1 University in the spring of tos: 
inder a grant from the Ford Foundation, to 
tudy important manpower problems and to 


contribute to the development and improved 


use of manpower resources 


terms, The term manpower is not very 
old, and there are some European lan 
guages in which it has no accurate equiv 
alent. By manpower we mean something 
more than the people who make up the 
labor force of a society, that is, the work 
ing population. We mean also the human 
resources capable of development which 
are available to a society and which will, 

part, later be found in its working 
population, 


CONCERN WITH MANPOWER 


Manpower is not a new field of inter 
est, but in recent years it has been the 
object of a new kind of attention. We 
have always been concerned to some de 
gree not only with how many people we 
have in our society, how they earn a live 
lihood, how much education they have, 
and how they happen to be located in 
their jobs but also with the many influ 
ences that affect each of these subject 
of concern. 

Recently, however, the demand for 
certain kinds of personnel has been ur 
gent, but the supply has been inadequate 
In consequence, there has developed con 
tinuing concern with what are conven 
tionally called the “manpower resourc: 


of the society. This new concern 1s a 


produc t of very great demands for highly 


trained people over the past fifteen years 
years marked by a war situation, an ex 
panding economy, the Korean conflict, 
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and high levels of employment. Even be- 
fore the 1940's, of course, we were both- 
ered by manpower shortages. We wanted 
certain kinds of people to perform cer- 
tain functions, but apparently they were 
not available. For example, we thought 
we needed, and we did, more doctors 
and nurses than we had. 

Obviously, a great many old fields of 
interest have become part of the newer 
concern with manpower. There were 
labor force and population students ry 
before a group of experts appeared in 
the manpower field. Occupational data 
were prepared and analyzed long before 
a distinctive area of manpower or human 
resources study was recognized. My point 


is that the new field of manpower study 


is characterized not by a particular dis 
cipline, but by the nature of the problems 
investigated, Those who work in the 
manpower field lean upon all the social 
science disciplines which can throw light 

although hardly enough—on the hu 


man resources of the society. 


PROBLEM AREAS 


For practical purposes, studies in the 
field of manpower are concerned essen- 
tially with relationships between demand 
and supply, 
take the form of significant imbalances 
If we have 


and when these relationships 


they constitute problems. 
more teachers than school posts, we be- 
come worried. If we have unemployed 
tool and die makers, automobile mechan 
ics, electronic technicians, and so forth, 
we are concerned. If, on the other hand, 
we have more jobs than trained people, we 
are again troubled. In our kind of econ- 
omy we do not expect to have a per- 
fect balance or equilibrium between the 
functions which have to be performed 

expressed in terms of jobs available—and 
the people who are available to perform 
them Disequilibrium in terms of man- 


power is a reflection of social and eco- 
nomic changes. We become concerned, 
when the imbalance between 
demand and supply is so great that it 
prevents us from doing things that we 


however, 


want to do because doing them becomes 
very costly, or when we find that certain 
goods or services are of poor quality. 

Intolerable costs to the society may take 
the form of failure to maintain a guided 
missile program because there are not 
enough first-rate physicists available, of 
inadequate educational or health services 
because teachers and doctors are in short 
supply, or of failure of a corporation be- 
cause the effective executives it requires 
are not available. 

Although the springboard for investi- 
gations in the manpower field is exist- 
ing or expected imbalances in demand 
and supply, there are two other areas of 
study inherent in these imbalances. One 
is development of the supply of person- 
nel, and the other is its effective utiliza- 
tion. These can be illustrated concretely. 
We know from reading the papers that 
there is a serious shortage of engineers. 
Not so long ago, in 1950, youngsters were 
warned that new engineers were likely 
to encounter difficulty in finding suitable 
employment. Both then, when there was 
fear of a surplus, and more recently, when 
the demand for engineers seemed to be 
running ahead of the available supply, the 
size of the supply was a point of major 
importance. But no less significant is the 
manner in which the trained engineers 
available are utilized. Admittedly, it is 
generally easier for people to continue 
with old practices than to adopt new 
ones. Management is subject to this hu- 
man failing, and it is not surprising that 
American industry made relatiy ely poor 
use of engineers by having them per- 
form less than professional functions, 


such as routine calculations and drafts- 
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men’s work. Only under the pressure of 
inadequate numbers of engineers did 
management awake to the fact that many 
engineers could be freed for engineering 


tasks, if less than professionally trained 


personne] took over some functions tra 
ditionally assigned to engineers 

It is no secret that people have started 
to ask questions about the ways in which 
teachers are being utilized. I venture the 
assertion that teachers constitute the most 
unwisely utilized professional group in 
this country. The ablest and the poorest 
of them are utilized in exactly the same 
fashion. Extremely able teachers have less 
opportunity to secure better rewards by 
remaining in the classroom than by be 
coming administrators Although the nor 
mal impulse is simply to say that we are 
short of teachers and all that needs to be 
done is get more of them, a critical ex 
amination of the way teachers are utilized 
in the classroom may put a different face 
on the problem of the teacher shortage. 

An examination of utilization prac rices 
in the medical profession indicates that it 
is possible by altering such practices to 
achieve the same effect with respect to 
the level of service provided as by adding 
more personnel Every group of trained 
workers can, so to speak, be stretched in 
size by changing the patterns of utiliza 
tion. Jobs can be redesigned; job func 
tions can be analyzed to determine what 
aspects of them can be carried by other 
workers with less training; investment in 
machinery can be increased in order to 
reduce reliance on certain kinds of work 
ers; improved supervision may lead to 
better utilization. 

In this connection it should be noted 
that one of the engaging mysteries en 
countered in manpower research is that 
the supply can always be made adequate 
by changing the nature of the demand 


[his you can readily figure out for your 


selves. For example, by reducing the 


standard of medical service, we could 
make a shortage of doctors or nurses dis 
appear. If the ratio of students to teachers 
could be changed, the teacher shortage 
would be considerably lessened. If gov 
ernment and industry decided to cut 
their investments in research and develop 
ment, the demand for engineers and sci 
entists of various kinds would be signifi 
cantly reduced 

lo sum up, the boundaries of the man 
power field are, broadly speaking, de fined 
by the questions that are posed about de 
mand, supply, human resources develop 
ment, and utilization. The kinds of prob 
lems which have occupied the National 
Manpow er Council and other groups are, 
consequently, somewhat different from 
the issues involved in traditional labor 
force studies. Ihe latter are primarily 
concerned with the available working 
population Manpow er studies emphasize 
the potential or dynamic aspects of the 
human resources story, and focus on hu 
man Capacities, processes involved in the 
development of skills, problems of cre 
ativity, and patterns of utilization. 


MANPOWER STUDIES 


The large umbrella of manpower 
studies thus covers all of the factors which 
influence the demand and supply of 
human resources Manpow er studies seek 
to illuminate changes in demand for spe 
cific categories of personnel, to determine 
the supply available for training; to un 
derstand the process of oc upational 
choice, to clarify the functions of educa 
tional institutions in human resource de 
velopment, to see the interrelanionships 
among differentially trained people; and 
to deal with a host of related problems 

I have already observed that research in 
the manpower field makes use of the meth 


ods, knowledge, and insights of all the 
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social sciences. It calls upon the popula- 
tion specialist, the economist, the sociolo- 
gist, the psy chologist, and the social psy- 
chologist, the historian, the educationist, 
and still others. This is true because 
answers to problems of demand and sup- 
ply and of human resource development 
and utilization have to be formulated in 
terms of cultural change, social institu- 
tions, structure and functioning of the 
economy, individual and group psychol- 
ogy, and the like. Try to explain, for 
example, why there was a significant 
change in birth rate after 1940, by study- 
ing factors not related directly to the 
marital practices of married couples. Or 
try to explain changes in the number of 
students entering and graduating from 
engineering schools in terms of any single 
factor. My point is that problems of this 
sort cannot be tackled without calling 
upon the practitioners of diverse disci- 
plines, who must pool their resources 
when engaged in research in the man- 
power field. In this field almost all the 
crucial problems lie on only partially 
explored frontiers. Thus, problems of 
guidanc e and counseling have received 
attention for almost half a century, but 
we still know relatively little about the 
whole process of occ upational choice. 
Perhaps the easiest w ay of setting forth 
the nature of manpower inquiries, the 
variety of disciplines involved in their 
pursuit, and the unsatisfactory state of 
existing know ledge (to which I have re- 
ferred) is to tell you something about the 
National 


study of w omanpower 


Manpow er Council's current 


WOMANPOWER STUDY 


The Council started with certain fairly 
obvious facts which point to the conclu 
sion that significant changes have been 
taking place in the paid employment of 


women in recent years. There are now 
approximately 22 million women in the 
labor force, and that is a little more than 
30 per cent of the total working popula 
tion of the United States. In the course of 
a vear, some 25 to 28 million women are 
probably engaged in paid employment. 
The kinds of women who work are not 
the same as in the past, nor has their 
occupational distribution remained unal- 
tered. The Council is concerned not with 
changing the role of women in Ameri- 
can life, but with the contribution that 
more than half of the human resources 
of the nation can make to the American 
economy, to the country ’s security, to its 


“brainpower” resources, and the like. 


In its investigation, the Council had to 
begin with the numbers and kinds of 
women employ ed, the nature of their em- 
ploy ment, the occupations in w hich they 
are found. It has asked questions about 
the relationship of age, cducation, income, 
ethnic characteristics, and geographical 
location to paid employment. In mapping 
the terrain of women in paid employ- 
ment, the Council has asked a series of 
questions about the relevant factors which 
encourage or discourage the presence of 
women in the labor force, and about cur- 
rent employment policies, practices, and 
problems It has endeavored to learn as 
much as it can about the feelings and con- 
victions of both men and women regard- 
ing the traits of women as workers, their 
capacities, and the significant attitudes 
which bear upon the employment of 
women, In a sense, the Council has had to 
deal with the attitude of our American 
society toward work and what consti- 
tutes appropriate work for whom. Dur 
ing the past half century there has been 
a revolution in the participation of 
mothers in paid employ ment. Involved in 
this revolution are a major depression, 
two world wars, c hanges in the economy, 





social attitudes, educational institutions 
and opportunities, marriage and fertility 
rates, and a host of other dev clopments. 

Ihe Council also found that it was im- 
portant to learn all it could about what 
makes men’s jobs men’s jobs, and women’s 
jobs women’s jobs. This is not an easy 
distinction to understand. The more one 
studies it, the less satisfactory are the 
available explanations. For example, fruit 
packing is traditional women’s work on 
the West Coast; fish packing is a man’s 
job. In one part of the country, husking 
corn is a woman's job; in another it is a 
man’s job. How jobs and occupations ac 
quire and change “sex labels” is a fasci 
nating inquiry into cultural history and 
social psychology 

What else has the Council had to con 
sider in studying womanpower? One 
thing is the way people are prepared ‘for 
work in our society. This leads directly 
to an examination of the high school and 
post-high-school experiences of women 
in relation to paid employment. Since 
women behave differently in the labor 
market from the way men do, the Coun 
cil has had to discover what the differ 
ences are and why they exist. Work for 
most women is not continuous, and rela 
tively few women reach top level jobs 
Why? Are these characteristics a product 
of qualities peculiar to women or, as is fat 
more likely, of other factors? What bear 
ing does the existing body of protective 
legislation have upon the present and fu 
ture participation of women in paid em 
ploy ment? 

I have touched upon only some of the 
issues which require examination in order 
to understand what is presumably hap 
pening with the employment of women 
and what can be done to develop and 
utilize more effectively more than half 
of the nation’s human resources. | hope 
that this has suggested the dimensions and 


MANPOWER FIELD 


some of the facets of an ambitious study 
in the manpower field 


MAJOR FINDINGS 


Certain important general findings 
emerge from the manpower studies of 
recent years. A major finding is that there 
is a tremendously complex concatenation 
of factors affecting the demand for and 
the supply of highly trained people in 
our society, and that relatively small al 
terations in any one of these factors can 
have large-scale consequences 

A second general finding is that there 
is a complex interplay of policies which 
influence manpower development and 
utilization. The home, the family, the 
schools, as well as government, employ 
ers, and the trade unions are all makers of 
manpower polic y. Manpower polic y can 
be initiated on a series of fronts. 

Phe next significant finding is that, so 
far as the United States is concerned, the 
key manpower problems are qualitatis ein 
character rather than quantitative. That 
is to say, we have fairly fixed population 
limits and we can make good guesses 
about what our population will be for the 
What might be 


done to increase our total resources quan 


next decade or more 


titatively is fairly clear. We might, but 
only conceivably, drastically change our 
immigration polic y. We might, theoreti 


cally, adopt polic ies, as have some kuro 


pean countries, to encourage higher birth 
rates. But the area in which real oppor 
tunities—as well as challenges—for action 
lie is defined by the possibility of en 
hanc ing the quality of our manpower re 
sources, We can do something to lift the 
skill level of the society as a whole and of 
each of the highly trained groups in the 
labor force. The more one understands 
what could be accomplished in this re 
spect, the more one is inclined to stress 


the umportance of our educational insti 
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tutions. | think that it is an understate 
ment to assert that, with respect to our 
America’s invest 


Manpowe r resources, 


ment in education remains far from 
idequate 

\ fourth general finding is that the 
well-being and progress of the society 
as a whole depend heavily, if not pri 
marily, upon the quality of our man 
power resources, It may be noted that it 
IS por ible now at our present rate of pro 
duction of goods and services to replace 
in about 1.3 years the total physi al « api 
tal investment in the United States. That 
is, our productive level is so high that 
problems of capital formation and capital 


replacement no longer have the critical 
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importance they once had. The crucial 
problems are, so to speak, problems of 
“investment” in human beings 

Another important finding which 
emerged—-and it is a familiar one—is that 
much of the nation’s human resource po- 
tential of high ability is presently w asted. 
It is not adequately identified and de- 
veloped. 


Ihe last general finding is that if one 


looks to the future, fairly high levels of 


demand for highly trained people of all 
sorts must be expected And this, of 
course, merely lends empha is to the 
themes of human resources deve lopment 
and of manpower utilization w hich I have 


stressed throughout this discussion 
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Wy": should we want to do any 
thing about human potential? 
Men are born, they suffer, and they die 
To what end should they be developed? 

We are concerned with this subject be 
cause of the ethos of our society. We are 
dedicated to perpetual improvement, 
surely to perpetual change. As the his 
torian Bury pointed out years ago, ours 
is a society dedicated to the idea of prog 
ress. As a consequence of this dedication 
we must be concerned with the develop 
ment of human potential. 

If this basic assumption about continu 
ous progress is questioned, interest in the 
development of human potential may 
evaporate. If striving after progress 1s 
viewed as an error, as many philosophers 
have viewed it—and the daily newspaper 
provides strong support for these philos 
ophers then there is no reason to be con 
cerned about the development of po 
tential. But since we in the United States 
are committed, for better or worse, to 
the idea of progress—so firmly com 
mitted that we apparently are infecting 
the rest of the world with this idea—we 
have no option but to be concerned with 
the problem of human development 

We are dedicated not only to change 

* Dr. Ginzberg is also Director of Staff Stud 
ies, National Manpower Council. In this ca 
pacity he is occupi d with evaluating manpower 
proble ms of crucial concern to the United States 
and recommending constructive poli ics for 
their solution 
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and progress but also to accomplishing 
our national goals without v iolating dem 
ocratic values, The Russians also are dedi 
cated to change and progress, but they 
are able to pursue their ambitious pro 
grams without reference to questions of 
freedom for the individual. We, on the 
other hand, face the challenge of having 
to improve the development of human 
potential without manipulating the hu 
man beings who comprise our society 
For if we resort to manipulation, we will 
be sacrificing a higher value—personal 
freedom. 

Several months ago a Congressman ad 
dressed the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science on what we in 
this country should learn from the Rus 
sians about the proper treatment of sci 
entists and engineers. The ¢ ongressman 
explained that the Russians are careful to 
conserve their intellectual resources by 
developing the full potential of their 
ablest people He believed that the United 
States had been very short sighted in its 
treatment of scientists and engineers 

Until | read the 
marks, I was 


Congressman re 
under the impression that 
we were disturbed about Soviet Russia 
primarily because of her ways of de ling 
with people, and that the last thing in the 
world we want to do is to imitate her 
methods of manipulating and controlling 
human beings for the so-called greater 


gooc. of a collectivist society. But the 
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Congressman’s slip should help to remind 
us that important as the development of 
human potential is, it does not represent 
the summmum bomum. 


FACTS ABOUT POTENTIAL 


What do we know about the dev clop- 
ment of human potential? Obviously, it 
will not be possible even to summarize 
here all that we know about human po- 
tential. A few points, however, appear 
to me to warrant emphasis. 

We know that people differ at birth 
as to their potential. Differences in adult 
performance reflect in part these differ- 
ences in genetic endowment. These dif- 
ferences in genetic potential are individ- 
ual differences and do not warrant any 
generalizations about groups. There 1s 
no scientific basis for postulating signifi- 
cant stable differences between groups 
with respect to such a fundamental fac 
tor as intelligence. Of course significant 
differences exist among groups with re- 
spect to physic il characteristics such as 
height 

The second point worthy of emphasis 
is the impossibilicy of assessing the rela 
tive weight of genetic factors as com 
pared with influence of environment dur 
ing the early years of a child’s life. A 
child cannot be satisfactorily tested as to 
general learning ability until about the 
time he begins school. At that age the ge 
netic and the environmental factors are 
thoroughly intermingled. Without com 
mitting oneself to an extreme Freudian 
position, it would be venturesome to 
write down, and surely to write off, the 
significance of early childhood on the 
development of the personality, includ- 
ing the later ability of the child to learn 
and perform. Data have been collected 
about a group of Negro children in New 
Haven who, by the time they were two 


vears of age, showed signs of being re- 
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tarded in their learning ability because 
of the environment in which they lived. 

The next point bears on the fact that 
most research dealing with potential has 
concentrated on the study of intelligence. 
There is less than full agreement among 
the experts as to the nature of intelli- 
gence, but there is much less knowledge, 
and certainly less agreement, about such 
key qualities as capacities, values, and 
interest. A little experimental work has 
been done in the field of music. The ca- 
pacity to appreciate music, to play, and 
to compose are three quite different ca 
pacities, sometimes found in one person, 
more often not. About painting we know 
still less. In fact, we are just at the dawn 
of knowledge as far as our understanding 
of potential is concerned 


ROLE OF ENVIRONMENT 


The next important point to stress is 
the significant role that environment plays 
in determining whether or not a person's 
potential will be developed. In discussing 
the influence of environment it is well to 
distinguish between opportunities that a 
person has to learn and his motivation to 
do so. A group of educational sociologists 
at Chicago University have contended 
that differences in the environment ex 
plain the differences found between test 
scores of children who grow up in middle- 
class homes and those bred in the slums. 
[his group holds that the tests used to 
measure intelligence are biased with ma- 
terials drawn from the life and culture 
of middle-class families. Probably if these 
tests contained more questions about sex, 
the police, and death, those growing up 
in slum communities would score higher. 

Although there is some truth in the 
contention that most tests are “culturally 
biased,” the fact remains that nor all learn- 
ing is of equal importance and that some 
types of learning have more value than 
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others in helping the individual meet the 
performance standards of the society in 
which he lives. This means that potential 
cannot be considered in the abstract, but 
only in relation to the established values 
of a society. 

[he final point relates to personality. 
It is important to stress that the individual 
himself always has the primary respon- 
sibility for deciding whether or not his 
potential will be developed to the full 
Neither the most indulgent of parents 
nor the wisest of teachers can develop a 
young person unless he or she cooperates 
by putting forth the investment, the ef 
fort, the disc ipline required. 

[This fact must be stressed because we 
frequently ov erlook it. As I pointed out 
earlier, important as Opportunity is for 
the development of potential, the crucial 
determinant is how the individual re 
sponds to his opportunities, Jollege coun 
selors have long noted that among the 
most unsettled students are sons whose 
fathers have been outstandingly succes 
ful. These young men come from home 
where they have been afforded excellent 
Opportunities, but for Various reasons 
primarily emotional, they have not been 
able to profit signific intly from. thei 


advantages 
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These, then, are a few things that we 
know about human potential. What can 
we do about developing it more fully? 
Having stipulated that the environment 
plays an important role, let us consider to 
what extent it can influence the develop 
ment of potential In a book entitled 
Issues in the Study of Talent, Dr. Douglas 
W. Bray. a former member of the Con 
servation of Human Staff, 
makes the point that at present about 6 


Resources 


per cent of the population of the United 


States score 12¢6 or above on standard in 


telligence tests. However, among ¢ hildren 
growing up in good homes, in a well-to 
do community with good s« hools, 25 per 
cent will score 125 or above. At the other 
extreme, among children from severely 
handicapped homes, as in the case of 
those growing up in a Negro slum area, 
not more than 1 per cent will reach the 
125 level. It is not correct to explain all 
of these differences solely in terms of the 
quality of schooling available, but the 
range largely reflects the total environ 
mental opportunities present or absent 
in childhood housing, recreational areas, 
schools. These figures suggest that with 
time, not just 6 per cent of the nation’s 
population should be able to reach the 
125 1. Q. level, but abour 2s per cent. If 
this were accomplished, the nation would 
enjoy a threefold increase in the number 
of people with high potential 

Back of the 
schools and other community facilities is 


question of adequate 


the economic status of individual families 


and the larger community, which deter 
mines many things, including the level 
of support for educational and other so 
cial services. Several years ago Dr. Bray 
and I published a study, The Uneducated, 
in which we analyzed the states in terms 
of per-capita income and expenditures 
for schooling in relation to the prev alence 
of illiteracy. It was quickly clear that 


illiteracy was closely associated with 


poverty, individual and social 


A few months ago we published a book 


entitled The Negro Potential. In it we 


emphasized the strikingly different op 
portunities afforded a Negro child who 
is born and grows up in an overcut farm 
area of Tennessee or Mississippi, where 
$700 represents the cash income of his 
family for an entire year, and a Negro 
child who grows up in Atlanta or New 
York City. Not only will the youngster 
in the urban centers attend better schools, 
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but the higher income that his family 
balanced diet 


and many amenities unknown to the child 


earns will insure a more 


of sharec roppers I do not wish to suggest 


that radio and television contribute 
greatly to the development of potential, 
but a child who is « ‘posed to them early 
will in general have an advantage 

Let us not overemphasize the impor 
tance of the school for the development 
of potential. Education begins in and 
greatly limited by the home Teachers 
must be careful not to claim too much. 
The school system can do only a part of 
the development job. Since personality 
is largely formed before a child starts to 
school, there is a limit to what the school 
can do toward developing his potential. 


Hlow 


depend in large measure on the attitude 


the child responds to school will 


of his parents toward education. If they 
ignore or “ps ate it, the child is likely 
to respond accordingly. If I may be per 
mitted a generalization, our society 1S 
guilty of double talk about education. 
We preach about its importance, but we 
prove by our actions that we do not con- 
sider education very important. Witness 
the relatively low levels of community 
support for schools and universities. 
Not only do we indulge in double talk 
about education, but we fail to appreciate 
the extent to which we are ambivalent 
toward basic values that so largely con 
dition the decisions that individuals make 
in preparing themselves for work. Clearly, 
the rewards that attach to different pro 
fessions and occupations will largely de 
termine how people distribute themselves 
Why 


should a student stay with his books when 


within the occupational matrix 


sport is respected and learning is viewed 
as csoteric W hy should a man become 
an academician when corporations pay 
faithful burt unimaginative people $25,000 


a ycafrr 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR GUIDANCI 


Whar, then, are some of the implica- 
tions for guidance growing out of the 
preceding discussion of the development 
of human potential? There is enough 
truth in the cultural bias of intelligence 
tests to put all counselors on their guard 
in interpreting test scores Walter Bing- 
ham pointed out that more than 10,000 
soldiers of World War II, if I recall the 
figure correctly, scored in the top group 
on the Army’s General Classification Test 
although they had never gone beyond 
elementary school. Since years of school- 
ing completed is frequently used as a 
criterion of ability in the absence of an 
intelligence test score, the likelihood 
serious errors in evaluation becomes clear. 
But the problem grows more complex. 


Since affected by 


scores on tests are 
sc hooling experience, care must be taken 
not to apply national norms to segments 
of the population that have not acquired 
as much schooling as the average. I have 
repeatedly recommended that the Armed 
Forces allow, in their interpretations of 
test scores, for regional differences in 
educational preparation. 

Counselors would be wise not to take 
National 


Manpower Council will publish this fall 


any score too seriously. The 
the findings of a two-year study on 
womanpower, One of the facts about 
women is that they earn consistently 
higher grades school than men do 


surely in high school, and probably also 


in college. | have never been very much 
impressed with this finding, because I have 
long believed that girls have a greater 
desire to comply and please their teach 
ers, which explains their margin over 


boys 1dvan 


More impressive than the 
tage that girls have over boys in average 
grades is the extent to which men out- 


number women in securing scholarships 
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based upon competitive examinations 
Apparently more boys than girls apply 
themselves seriously to their studies 
Another challenge to guidanc e grows 
out of the fact that we have become 


$0 preoccupied with developing “well- 


integrated, well-adjusted” people that we 
often forget that a person with high po- 
tential in one area is likely to display 
average or low potential in other areas. 
I know of no human being who manifests 
high potential in all areas. Winston 
Churchill has demonstrated high potential 
as statesman, writer, and painter, but 
there are many areas in which he ts not 
distinguished and there are probably 
some things that he does poorly The 
guidance counselor should be careful 
about setting as his ideal the dev clopment 
of the “well-adjusted person.” In Anna 
Roe’s book Th 


there 1s ample material to underscore the 


Vaking of a Scientist 


fact that distinction in one field is almost 
always associated with weakness in others. 

sur since effective performance in the 
adult world requires at least a moderate 
degree of emotional balance, it would be 
an error for guidance counselors to ig 
nore evidence that certain young people 
might be in danger of losing their emo 
tional balance. Lacking such balance, they 
will not be able to make constructive use 
of their potential 

If this discussion of the development of 
potential has merit, it is partic ularly im 
portant for guidance counselors to ask 
themselves who are the people that most 
need their help. Having been trained as 
an economist, I am forced to remember 
that we do not have the resources to do 
everything that it would be socially de 
sirable to do—surely not all at once. Two 
thousand years ago we were told that to 


him who hath shall be given. What about 


| 
those who have not? Is it not they who 


Think of the 


have the greatest need? 


4 


young people growing up in the poor 
areas of the country or in the slum n« igh 
borhoods of a metropolitan center. In 
their homes there is little knowledge of 
the opportunities that exist in the world 
of work and even less know ledge of ways 
in which young people can prepare them 
selves to take advantage of these oppor 
tunities. These are the children who need 
guidance most and receive it least. In 
, Occu 
pational Choice,’ we had an opportunity 


connection with an earlier study 


to learn how a typic al school system ar 
ranged for boys from a poor neighbor 
hood to enter a particular vocational high 
school without prior determination of 
the interests or capacities of the students, 
but simply on the basis that the solution 
was desirable administratively. To have 
identified which of those boys could with 
encouragement and assistance have gone 
ahead and prepared themselves for more 
advanced work would have required time 
and effort. 

There is great need for considering 
more carefully than hitherto what allo 
cation should be made of the limited guid 
ance resources that are available, at the 
same time that efforts are continued to 
expand these resources, In this connec 
tion, it may be the better part of wisdom 
to set modest goals. Only those young 
people who will take some initiative in 
making use of available guidance services 
will be able to profit. As in psychiatry, 
only those who want help and will co 
operate can be helped. Admittedly, an 
able counselor may find it possible to 
stimulate some young people to exercise 
initiative sur it 8 necessary to recognize 
from the outset that a high proportion 
of young people will not respond, or will 
do so in only a perfunctory manner, This 
is soll a further reason for considering 

bli Ginzberg and Associates, O cupational 


Choice: An Approach to General Theory (New 
York, Columbia University Press, igs: 
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carefully how to use limited resources. 
There is no point in trying to sell a Cadil- 
lac to a person who earns $50 a week. 
There is no point in trying to force guid 
ance services upon students who are in- 
different particularly when others are 
greatly in need of these services. 

\ related point bears on the nature of 
the services that guidance should provide. 
tehavior in adolescence has been said to 
be scarcely distinguishable from insanity. 
This being the case, there are many ty pes 
of help that young people might profit 
from. Ours 1s not yet a society, nor Is it 
likely soon to become one, in which the 
trial and error method of growing up w ill 
be replaced by a galaxy of organized pro 
fessional services made available by the 
community for the use of all. As far as 
guidance services are concerned, major 
emphasis should be placed upon provid 
ing young people with information in a 
form that they can absorb about their 
educational and oce upational choices. 
Since the individual finally is responsible 
for developing his own potential, the best 
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that guidance can do is to help him under 
stand the complexities of the real world 
and how to cope with them. 

Finally, it is important to remember 
that the entire society operates as a coun- 
selor through its values, its economic in 
centives, and the training opportunities 
that it provides. A professional guidance 
service, inside the schools or outside, 
should always see itself as a specialized 
and delimited agency operating together 
with such basic institutions as the family, 


the church, and business. Young people 


grow up by assimilating, digesting, and 
rejecting the tremendous number of in- 
fluences to which they are exposed. It 
must remain for the individual to decide 
whether he desires to develop his full 
potential. We have reached a level of 
economic well-being in the United States 
where many persons are choosing a type 
of life in which they expose themselves to 
minimum demands. Such persons are not 
interested in developing their full poten- 
tial. Society can only encourage them to 
do so; the final decision must be theirs. 
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M" than a decade ago President 
Sproul of the University of Cali 
fornia said 


[he intelligence of our citizenry is a re 
source which transcends in importance all 
other natural resources. One may condone 
the waste of many resources on the ground 
that science will someday discover a sub 
stitute that is just as good, But intelligence 1s 
quite unique and though science search dili 
gently it will never find a substitute for it 

We do not know how much intelligence 
the citizenry of this nation is capable of pro 
ducing. We pay little attention to intelli 
gence unless it forces itself to the surface 
and trickles into a college or university by 
force of gravity. If it happens that it comes 
to the surface in a backwoods area or a rural 
district, where the process of trickling down 
to college is made difficult by distance and 
lack of funds, the chances are thar the trickle 
will sink into the earth again unwept, un 
honored, and unsung unless, of course, 
it happens to be one of the fastest running, 
highest jumping, or quic kest trickles on the 
track, court, or gridiron. 


Many 


written during the past decade about the 


millions of words have been 


importance of discovering these trickles 


of talent—not only the “talent” that 1s 


going to college but all the many talents 
required to sustain our expanding econ- 


* As president of the ETS in Princeton, New 
Jersey, since 1948, Dr. Chauncey has contributed 
much to the field of testing. He has had wide 
Cxpe rience in educ ational projects and has con 
tributed to numerous educational and profes 
sional publications 


omy. Each passing year has reinforced 
the belief that we can no longer afford to 
pursue a laissez-faire policy where hu 
man abilities are concerned. The propor 
tion of the population working in highly 
skilled jobs ts inc reasing; the proportion 
of unskilled and semiskilled workers is 
decreasing. I think that we must be re 
conciled to the fact that the society in 
which we live is going to demand larges 
and larger numbers of people with highly 
developed abilities to cope with the in 
creased complexity of society and to fill 
the many jobs requiring high level talent 
[his need is forcing us to re-examine the 
very nature of talent—how it is identified, 
how it is developed, and how it is being 
used , 

In this discussion [| shall consider 
mainly three things: first, in a general 
way, what we mean by “human abilities 
and how these are discovered and devel 
oped; second, the critical role that identi 
fication of ability plays in the guidance c 
process; and finally, a program of action 
to discover ability early so that the in 
dividual and the nation can benefit from 
its development 

While I shall discuss mainly the dis 
covery and development of talent, this 
should not be taken to mean that I am 
unconcerned about the importance of 
using trained people at their highest level 


of ability. Discovering and developing 


talent and making good use of that talent 
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once it becomes available are two aspects 
of the same problem There is little point 
in undertaking the former without also 
doing something about the latter. If 
identification of talent and its develop 
ment offer the key to our manpower 
problem, full and effective utilization is 
like unlocking the door to gain access to 
the vast stores of energy, creativity, and 
produc tivity which would otherwise be 


lost to our society. 


WHAT ARE HUMAN ABILITIES? 


Phe terms ability and aptitude are var 
iously used by psychologists and laymen. 
By ability | mean the capability to per 
form a particular task. People can gen 
erally demonstrate their ability, and for 
this reason abilities can usually be meas 
ured directly 

An aptitude, on the other hand, repre- 
sents the individual’s capacity, the know] 
edge and skill that will later give him the 
ability to perform the task. The presence 
of an aptitude in an individual cannot 
be measured directly, but can often be 
inferred from indirect evidence supplied 
by measures of certain characteristics. 
Such measures are commonly called apti- 
tude tests, so, while we measure reading 
ability by a test of reading, we measure 
aptitude for reading by reading readiness 
rests, which are aptitude tests by a spec ial 
name 

Sometimes confusing is the fact that 
an ability test may also be an aptitude test 
for another task. The distinction, it seems 
to me, hinges on point of view. Are we 
looking at the characteristics of an in 
dividual in terms of what he can do now 
or in terms of what he may be able to do 
at some furure time if these characteristics 
are dev elope d? 

Aptitudes are often thought of as in 
nate. The expression “he was born that 
wal when used to refer to some gifted 
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person who has demonstrated superior 
accomplishment—implies the belief that 
any display of unusual ability or talent is 
primarily a matter of native endowment. 
If one isn’t “born that way” he’s appar- 
ently out of luck, there’s nothing he can 

do about it 
It used to be very fashionable to de- 
bate the relative importance of heredity 
and environment. The extreme environ- 
mentalist would, of course, attach little 
importance to heredity. “Give me a new- 
born babe,” he might say, “and I can 
make him into a poet, composer, scholar 
or +a expert pickpocket, if you will.” 


This debate has simmered down con- 


siderably. There is abundant evidence of 
important biological differences in chil- 
dren from birth, and there is also evi- 
dence to support the belief that the kind 
of environment in which a child is reared 
is responsible for important differences. 

Nobody has yet adequately quantified 
or prec isely measured the relationship be 
tween heredity and environment, yet we 
do know that somehow, from the inter- 
action that takes place between the two, 
there emerges a unique individual who 
remains unique throughout his lifetime. 

One of the factors in this uniqueness 
that has long been recognized is the de 
gree to which people differ in their ca 
pacity to learn new tasks and adapt to 
new situations. But having the capacity 
to learn a new task is not the same as 
having the ability to do it, We now re- 
alize that aptitudes—no matter in what 
field—must be developed. If an aptitude 
1S inadequately de velope d, it becomes lost 
for all practical purposes A tennis play er 
who does not get started in the game 
until he is sixteen or eighteen years old 
is not likely to achieve Davis Cup « alibre. 
An occasional natural athlete, starting 
late, may stll acquire considerable skill, 
but not of the order he might have 
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reached. Fssentially the same logic ap- 
plies to the dev clopment of skills requisite 
for success in all of our highly specialized 
fields. Aptitude is rather like a plane that 
must be carefully tended from the very 
start. Set in barren soil and deprived of 
necessary nutriments it becomes stunted 
and can never achieve full growth 
Efforts to identify aptitude and to en 
courage must 


its development begin 


early. Our schools have the opportunity 


and the responsibility for developing 
skills of 


those involved in reading and arithmetic. 


many sorts, but particularly 
which are basic to learning generally 
Unless these essential skills are mastered 
during the « irly years in school, the in- 
dividual will never achieve his original 
potentialities. 

leaching that fails to develop interest 
and a real motivation to learn places a 
ceiling on how far a child can go. During 
his early school years the child needs 
exposure to a variety of experiences to 
help him discover where his interest and 
abilities lie. As he learns and gains in 
ability, he increases his potentiality for 
mastering skills at progressively higher 
levels. Dr. Alex Wesman has likened this 
spiraling process to the growth that o¢ 
curs in investment capital that bears in- 
terest. Ihe interest becomes additional! 
capital and this may, in turn, be rein 
vested to earn still more interest. 


ROLE OF GUIDANCI 


(juidance ts explic itly concerned with 
helping each individual to recognize and 
to make the most of his potentialities, This 
too is a goal of education in a democracy. 
But democracy in education does not 
mean that all children must be given 
equal treatment as though they were all 
alike. Rather, all children should be given 
equal opportunity to deve lop their poten 
tialities, recognizing that each child is 


unique and that because of this his growth 
needs will be different. 

In his challenging book Free and Un 
equal, Dr. Roger Williams, an eminent 
biochemist at the University of Texas, 
argues that the whole conc ept of free 
dom has its basis in the fact that people 
are different biologically. If we were all 
alike, freedom would be meaningless We 
would all choose to do the same things 
and we would find happiness and satis 
faction on the same road through life 
Freedom becomes important because we 
are different. We must have freedom if 
we are to satisfy the needs and drives and 
modes of expression that are uniquely 
our own 

| his conc ept, | feel, helps us to ippre 
ciate the significant role that guidance 
plays in a democratic society. Because 
we recognize that individuals are differ 
ent and allow each individual a large 
measure of freedom in selecting the di 
rection of his lifework, we must prov ide 
our young people with the knowledge 
and self-understanding they need in order 
to exercise this freedom of choice in 
telligently 

4 Russian youth has little freedom of 
choice. The extreme environmentalist 
viewpoint represented by the now repu 
diated genetics of Lysenko clearly sug 
gests that the Soviets hold to the lump 
of dough concept of human developme nt 
All children are viewed as being pretty 
much alike at birth and can therefore be 
moulded at will by the state through 
manipulation of the environment. The 
curriculum in Soviet schools is rigidly 
pres ribed and exceedingly rigorou No 
allowance is made for individual differ 
ences. All students are treated alike, those 
who fail to make the grade fall by the 
wayside and are shunted into lower-level 
occupations Those who proceed from 


rung to rung up the educational ladder 
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find that they can usually go as high as 
their ability and industriousness will carry 
them, but only in those fields in which the 
Strate needs trained specialists. By opening 
and closing opportunities for training 
as if they were sluice gates in a canal 
the Russians appear to be meeting their 
manpower requirements more readily and 
more efficiently than are the nations of 
the West. But I find that there is some- 
thing terrify ing in this ruthless efficiency. 
| hope that despite our concern over the 
rapid rise in the number of technical 
personnel in Russia, we will not attempt 
to emulate Russian methods. 

In some ways our methods lack direct- 
ness and efficiency. Students try this 
ind that course 
ous fields: 
hope will give them the greatest satisfac 
tion, meet their 


course exploring vari 


secking careers which they 


individual needs, and 
make use of the interests, abilities, and 
aptitudes that have been deve loping since 
birth. Many students drift along, w aiting 
for circumstances to make their decisions 
for them 

Guidance seeks to help the student 
understand himself. The process tend: 
to be an informal one during the early 
school years, when parents, tea hers, and 
others who work with children endeavor 
to provide a wide variety of experiences, 
By a continuous trial-and-error process, 
children begin to discover what they can 
do well, what gives them the greatest 
satisfaction, how they compare with their 
classmates. The child gradually builds 
self concept picture of himself as he 
thinks he is. He also formulates some 
rough con epts of the sort of person he 
would like to be and the way in which 
he would like to be perceived by others. 

The teacher is also developing her pic 
ture of Johnny as a person. By observing 
him and comparing him with other chil 
dren, she 


can often judge fairly well 
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where his strengths and weaknesses lie. 
She may identify unusual aptitudes or 
recognize areas in which Johnny needs 
help. Knowing the results of an intelli 
gence test may give her an idea of the 
child’s general ability. His 
achievement test scores will tell her how 


learning 


successful he has been in developing his 
aptitudes and mastering the basic skills 
that are needed for future educational 
progress. Knowing these things about 
Johnny helps her plan a program that will 
help him make the most of his capabilities. 
Sharing some of this information with the 
child may help him to formulate a more 
realistic self concept and a more realistic 
picture of the person he can hope to be. 
It is not until he reaches the eighth or 
ninth grade that a pupil has anything to 
say about the kind of education he will 
receive. At the transition point between 
elementary school or junior high and the 
senior high school, most youngsters are 
confronted with the necessity of making 


a decision that may have far-reaching im- 


plications for their whole future. They 


may sclect a college preparatory course, 
a vocational course, or a commercial 
course. This is not to imply that a deci 
sion made at the eighth or ninth grade 1S 
irreversible or that a poor ¢ hoice cannot 
be rectified. Usually it can be, provided 
the student somehow gains the insight 
and the motivation needed for him to 
make the change. His new insight may 
come through failure in the course he 
selected. It may come as the result of in 
creased understanding of himself and his 
ambitions; it may come as a result of new 
information about occupations or the 
preparation required for entry into an 
occupation that interests him. | submit 
that we ought to do everything possible 
to help the student gain these insights 
before he makes his decision about his 
high school course of study. 
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In order that the student may make an 
intelligent decision at this critical ninth 
grade level, those responsible for guidance 
must help him as best they can to ap- 
praise his aptitudes and abilities, to take 
stock of his interests and values, and to 
look into the future in an effort to see 
where his decision may lead. To make a 
sound choice, the student needs to know 
what opportunities exist in the world of 
work, what the requirements are for var- 
1ous careers, the kinds of educational 
preparation that are usually required, and 
his capacity for the course of training in- 
volved. 

Without 


aspect of guidance 


difficult 
and at the same time 


doubt the most 


the most important—is the synthesis that 
must be made between the pupil's in 
terests, aptitudes, and abilities on the one 
hand and the requirements of various 
jobs and courses of study on the other. 
With the tools and the knowledge we 
now have concerning the factors that in 
fluence job success, we can make only 
rather crude predictions about the course 
of action that will give him the greatest 
chance of achieving success and long- 
term satisfaction 

Despite these limitations, the fact re 
mains that the student needs this informa- 
tion at about the ninth grade level to help 
him make the wisest possible decision 
about his high-school course of study. 
Youngsters it this age often seem cock 
indifference 
about the furure. But we know thar a 


sure or publicly profess 
great many are anxious and full of ques 
tions about their own abilities. In a na 
tional survey conducted several years ago 
Dr. Ben Shimberg, now a member of the 
Educational Testing Service staff, found 
that nearly six out of ten students at the 
high-school level wanted to know “for 
what work am I best suited?” and “how 


much ability do I actually have?” Fven 


at the seventh- and eighth-grade lev els, 
concerns such as these were expressed by 
nearly half of the students in the national 
survey. 

By the time a student reaches the eles 
enth or twelfth grade he faces another 


important choice point. The kinds of de 


cisions he must make are, however, largely 
influenced by the choices he made in the 
ninth grade. If he elected a college pre 
paratory course and has made reasonably 
good grades, his major decisions probably 
center around the choice of a college and 
a tentative area of study. If his high 
school preparation has been vocational 
or commercial, the chances are that he is 
concerned with finding his first job or 
with weighing the advantages of post 
high-sc hool training in a technical school 

It is worth noting, however, that while 
the individual student perceives himself 
as making the critical decisions, the real 
decision-making at this stage is often out 
of his hands. He may decide to apply to 
a certain college or to a spec ialized 
school. However, it is the institution, not 
the individual, which makes the decision 
as to whether or not he will be admitted 
In this sense, then, the student has rela 
tively less to say about this “decision 
than about the one he made at the ninth 
grade level. 

While recognizing that identifying tal 
ent and providing guidan ¢ is a contnu 
ous process, if I had to choose a singl: 
point for emphasis it would be the eighth 
or ninth grade level. During the elemen 
tary grades, | would rely on individual 
intelligence e tests, achievement tests, and 
the observations of teachers to identify 
those with special aptitude, | would try 
to make sure that all children—especially 
those with high aptitude were thor 
oughly grounded in the basic skills upon 
which future growth depends In addi 


non, | would want to sec special oppor 
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tunities provided for those with aptitude 


in art or music or other forms of ex- 
pression 

But at the point when the youngster 
is about to make the transition from the 
more or less common curriculum he has 
followed up through the eighth grade 
into one of the specialized high-school 
programs, if 18 imperative that he be pro 
vided with as much information about 
himself as can be mustered 

A good place to begin “taking stock” 
is with an evaluation of one’s past ac hieve 
the basi 


ment in subjects studied in 


chool, There are a number of good 


achievement batteries to edu 
the 


student's performance in each skill with 


measure 


cational progress and to compare 
that of other students across the nation 


There has been a tendency to use 
standardized achievement tests primarily 
for evaluation and placement and rela- 
tively less for educational guidance. We 
have been looking so hard for predic tors 
of academic success that we have some 
times failed to recognize that what a stu 
dent has already achieved in a given field 
of study is perhaps the best indicator of 
what he is likely to do in the future. 

Achievement tests can perform another 
useful function in connection with de 
cision-making at the ninth-grade level. 
Scores on these tests will reveal weak 
spots in a student's preparation to date 
It may prove desirable, as part of his over 
all planning, to make special provision to 
take remedial work, so that he will not 
be handicapped by his deficiency 

As | suggested earlier, in addition to 
evaluating the student's past ac hievement 
as an aid to his self-understanding, he 
should be provided with reliable informa 


I his 


problem, because the presence of an 


tion abour his aptitudes poses a 


aptitude can only be inferred from in 


direct evidence. 
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The psychologists and statisticians who 
have been studying mental tests for more 


than half a century have isolated a large 
number of aptitudes that seem to have 


some relevance for predicting educa 
tional and vocational success. Certain of 
these aptitudes—or, to be more precise, 
factors—are by now reasonably well es- 
tablished. These include verbal compre- 
hension: inductive and deductive reason- 
ing; number facility; fluency of ideas, 
words, and expression, spatial visualiza 
tion, memory, both rote and associative; 
perceptual speed; mec hanical knowledge; 
and speed of judgment. In addition, there 
are certain psychomotor aptitudes, such 
as motor speed and eye hand coordina 
tion, which are especially useful in pre- 
dicting success in various skilled and 
semiskilled occupations 

Tests which provide measures of these 
aptitudes are generally combined into 
bat 
Che Thurstone Tests of Primary 
Mental Abilities, the Guilford-Zimmer- 
Aputude the 


Aptitude Classification 


what are usually described as test 


reries 
Survey, 


man Flanagan 


Tests, and the 
Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor Tests are 
only a few that are in use today. The 
United States Employment Service also 
developed a battery, as did the Air Force 
during the war. 

One of these batteries that is widely 
used in schools is the Differential Apu- 
tude Test developed by The Psy« hologi- 
cal Corporation Let me illustrate the role 
that a test battery of this type might play 
in guidanc e by citing an actual case in 
which the DAT happens to have been 
used 

Charles White was a tenth-grade student 
in the college pre par tory program During 
the first semester he «¢ xperienced great diff 
culty in English, history, and Latin, Con 
vealed that his 
parents were determined that Charles should 


ferences with his mother re 
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have a college education, and he was work 
ing doggedly toward this goal. By the end 
of the semester, however, his failure in Latin 
und his low grades in history and English 
seemed to climax his discouragement about 
su ceeding l S4 hool 

Ar the time he had entered senior high 
school, re iding tests, junior high school 
achievement tests, and a scholastic aptitude 
rest | id cast some doubt on the advisability 
of his pursuing an academic program 

When rhe results of the differential apt 
rude barrer\ became available, they con 
firmed previous doubts about his verbal abil 
ities. His profile showed him clearly below 
average on the three tests measuring verbal 
skills and aptitudes. He scored slightly above 
average on numerical ability, and was well 
above average on abstract reasoning, space 
visualization, and mechanical aptitude. In 
fact, his mechanical iptitude score was above 
the goth perce ntile 

In view of this information, the counselor 
uggested that Charles explore his interests 
in mechanical and technical work. He was 
as igned ro less demanding class sections in 
English and history. Latin was replaced by 
mechanical drawing. At the end of the vear, 
his marks and his disposition had improved 

In grade eleven he is pursuing 


ol program made up chiefly of 


considerabl 


a high scl 


shop, science, and mathematics courses, and 


his work ts entirely satisfactory His present 
goa! mw hic h his f amuly now concur®rs, 6 TO 
enter a technical-training institute In a two 
Ther i good re ison to believe 


1 
car college 


can complete such a course success 


This case report argues for surveying 


aptitude ind achievements thoroughly 


no later than the first semester of the 
ninth grade. It also argues for testing for 
more than the usual academi aptitudes 


Negative sulrs, as indicated by low 


verbal and numerical scores, almost in 


evitably lead to negative counseling. A 


broad aptitude battery provides greater 


hood of discovering strong point 


it the student may be encouraged to 


capitalize on them in hi educational and 


planning 


voca ma 


Many of the existing aptitude batteries 


have been checked against success in 


various school and college courses, but 


there have been relatively few follow up 
studies to determine the relationship be 
tween fest scores, or patterns of scores, 
and on-the job success 

The Bureau of Employment Security 
of the United States Employment Service 
has probably done the best job to date of 
apply ing test results to the predic tion of 
Oce upational success. The USES test bat 
tery, known as the GATB, consists of 
eight paper-and-pencil tests and four ap 
paratus tests, measuring nine aptitudes 
that have been found to be of greatest 


significance for most jobs found in this 


country today. The test takes two and 
one-half hours and is administered only 
by the United States I mployment Serv 
ce 

Like orher aptitude test batrenes, rhe 
GATB provides 


This hows where the person stands on 


an individual profil 


each of the nine ipritudes tested as com 
pared with the general working popula 
tion 

The unique feature of GATB ts the 
way in which an individual's test scores 
can be related to the pattern of aptitudes 
required for specific fields of work, On 
the basis of very extensive testing, mainly 
of workers already on the job, the USES 
has established occupational patterns for 
thousands of specific jobs. Jobs are also 
grouped into job families which require 
the same combination of significant apt 
tudes and the same minimum cut-off 
scores, It is obvious that an aptitude bat 
tery such as this, linked as it is to success 
in specific occupations, can be a valuable 
tool in guidance at the beginning as well as 
at the end of the high school program 
Unfortunately, USES does not recom 
mend the use of its batrery below the 


eleventh grade. There are some indication 
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that aptitudes, as measured by this battery, 
n, so that 
significant changes in score somenmes 
occur between the 
grades 

Fven if the GATB were to be made 
available to ninth-grade students, it might 
not be advisable to use the results in oc 
cupational counseling. All of the aptitude 
test scores used in developing the occu- 


are still maturing up to age sixtee 


ninth and twelfth 


pational patterns were for high school 
seniors or persons who had finished high 
school. We do not know what the pat- 
tern of test scores of these individuals 
would have been had they been tested at 
the ninth-grade level, 

Professor Thorndike of Teachers Col- 
lege has been conducting a follow-up 
study of Air Force personnel who rook 
the Air Force Aptitude Battery a number 
of years ago to determine the relationship 
between scores on these aptitude tests 
and success in a wide range of occupa- 
tions. This study promises to add greatly 
to our knowledge and to the usefulness 
of aptitude tests for vocational guidance. 

Several years ago ETS began a longi- 
tudinal study which we hope will cul 
minate in two distinct guidance batteries 

one for use at the seventh 
ninth-grade 


through 
f level; the other at grades 
eleven through thirteen. Each battery 
will require about six hours of testing 
time and will prov ide scores on from 
eight to fifteen relatively independent 
factors 

Phe college battery 1s designed to help 
students in selecting their major area of 
study in college. The high school battery 
is intended to secure aptitude and other 
measures important to students and coun 
selors in deciding between the various 
programs offered in high school. Longi 
tudinal validation studies—in which the 
same students are followed over a period 


of years—will be carried out for the dif- 
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ferent high-school and colle ge curric ula. 
We are now waiting for validity data on 
two of the longitudinal studies to mature 


PROGRAM FOR ACTION 


Neither our schools nor the nation can 
afford to delay much longer taking posi- 
tive action toward improving guidance. 
We must do the best we can with what 
we now have and know 

The logical point for action is in the 
local community. If a school has no test 
ing program at all for identifying the 
abilities of its students at the ninth grade 
level, | would suggest that it might begin 
by introducing a good test of scholastic 
aptitude. This would at least indicate 
which students have the potentiality for 
doing well in the typical academic pro- 
gram. Such students should be encour- 
aged to keep the door to college open by 
taking the college preparatory course. 

If a school is already making use of a 
scholastic aptitude test, | would suggest 
adding a good battery of achievement 
tests. In my opinion, an adequate achieve 
ment battery should cover such basic skill 
areas as reading, writing, listening, mathe- 
matics, science, and social studies. 

Next, | would be inclined to suggest 
that a measure of interest would be useful, 
with this word of caution. Interests are 
constantly changing and may change 
quite radically berween the ninth and 
twelfth grades. Nevertheless, an interest 
measure is often a useful device for get- 
ting pupils to think about their plans for 
the future. Such tests or inventories may 
be harmful if the results are taken too 
seriously or if the pupil fails to realize 
that interest tests in no way measure his 
abilities or aptitudes for the different 
types of work covered. As an 
understanding, I think they 


aid to self 
should defi 


nitely have a place in the over-all resting 
program. 
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In many schools, the program I have 
outlined, plus cumulative records, com 
prise the basic materials of the pupil 
appraisal program. This is a good begin 
ning. | am happy to say that some schools 


are going beyond this limited program 


and using an aptitude test battery as part 
of their over-all guidance program. 

Even without the more precise pre 
dictions that it will be possible to make 
when follow-up studies have been com 
pleted, knowledge of the strengths and 
weaknesses of all students on the dozen 
or so aptitudes that have been established 
would be very useful in guidance. This 
iS especially true for students whose suc 
cess in the usual academic fields has been 
less than satisfactory. Happily, almost 
every student has some strong aptitude 
on which he can capitalize in his occupa 
tional planning. 

School 
broadening and improving over the years, 


testing programs have been 
but there are still far too many schools 
which make little or no use of standard 
ized achievement or aptitude tests. Pupils 
in these schools must make their educa- 
tional and vocational decisions without 
the help that such tests might provide. I 
seriously doubt that we can rely on local 
initiative to introduce the minimum test- 
ing and guidance program that is essen 
tial if we are not to continue to waste 
this country’s human resources 

The hope has been expressed that state 
testing programs geared as they are to 


local needs might bring about more 
widespread use of tests through consul 
tation and by making testing facilities 
available to schools which otherwise 
might not be able to support their own 
programs Ir is my belief that state pro 
grams have done a great deal of good. At 
last count, Dr. Arthur Traxler reported 
that twenty-six states had some sort of 


state program In ten states the program 
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is carried out by the State Department of 
Education; in eleven states by a college 
or university; in two states jointly by the 
State Department and an educational in 
stitution; and in three states by an asso 
ciation or a commussion 

Traxler concluded, on the basis of his 
survey, that these state programs can be 
improved by greater emphasis on testing 
at the lower grade levels, more extensive 
participation on the part of rural schools, 
more extensive use of central scoring 
services, better state-w ide norms, and 
more help to schools in the effective use 
of test results 

Any attempt to describe in detail, or 
even to cover the more general aspects 
of the various state programs, would 
carry us far afield. However, even a lim 
ited program, such as the one in North 
Carolina, where a scholastic aptitude test 
is given to all high school seniors, may 
yield valuable by products in the identi 
fication of talent 

I was told recently by one of my asso 
crates that in the North Carolina pro 
gram, test results in the ACE. Psychologi 
cal Examination are routinely sent to the 
registrars of all the institutions of higher 
education in the state. | am not sure what 
use 1s made of the information, but | 
would imagine that for the most part the 
rosters are kept on file, and when an ap 
plication is received from a student his 
aptitude scores are checked and made 
part of his record 

Apparently, Dr. Roy Armstrong, regis 
trar at the University of North Carolina, 
recognized pay dirt when he saw it. He 
sent what appeared to be a personal let 
ter to each of the 1.000 students s« oring 
highest on the ACE examination. He said, 
in effect, “You are the sort of boy (or 
girl) we would like to have at the Uni 
versity. If you have any problems about 


college, get in touch with me. If you 
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need financial help, we will try to see that 
you get it.” At last report, Dr. Armstrong 


had lined up 150 top-not h students who, 


he felt certain, would not have gone to 
college if he had not written to them as 
he did 

More of this sort of thing ought to be 
done—and done earlier! Young people 
with high scholastic aptitude should be 
given encouragement at the ninth-grade 
level and advised to plan their programs 
in such a way that they can gain admis 
sion to college. They should also be told 
that lack of funds need nor necessarily be 
a deterrent as long as they show real 
ability 

While | am convinced that our present 
state programs are desirable and useful, I 
believe that they would be immeasurably 
strengthened if they could be w elded to 
gether into a truly nationwide program, 
operated cooperatively by the United 
States Office of Education and the Strate 
Departments of Education, or by some 
other agency in the state conc erned with 
identifying students of high promise | 
should like to see every student in Amer 
ica tested, as part of this program, just 
before he enters high school and the re 
sults used to help him plan his educa 
tional and vocational future 

If this proposal seems too radical, listen 


ro the tollow ing one 


National examinations of the modern type, 
embodying measures of apritude and other 
factors involving success in college, will be 
given annually on a given day in May in 
convenient centers throughout the country 
for all who wish to decide between going 
to college and not going to college The 
board will furnish one copy of the findings 
to the student and one to the college which 
he plans to enter. The same board, acting 
us an educational agency, will furnish with 
the returns to the student a little manual, 
revised from year to year, by the foremost 
educational leaders, setting forth in a lan 


guage which will appeal to youth at that 
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period a full interpretation of the signifi- 
cance of different degrees and kinds of fit- 
ness for college education, a brief survey of 
the vocational outlets and training therefor 
and a lucid presentation of the aims and ob 
jectives of a college education. Principals 
will be urged to hold conferences with in- 
dividuals and groups to discuss these ma- 
terials with the students, and the orientation 
material will, of course, go into the homes 


That proposal was written in 1926, 
thirty years ago, by the late Dean Sea 
shore of the University of lowa when he 
was a member of the National Research 
Council Committee on the Identification 
of Gifted Children. What Dean Seashore 
advocated has never been accomplished. 
Although tests are being used increas 
ingly by colleges in the admission process, 
we have never had a complete testing of 
all students at a given grade level. 

Dean Seashore’s foresighted proposal 
is amazingly up to date I would amend it 
in only two respects. First, as I have al- 
ready indicated, it seems more important 
to have the testing done at the ninth 
grade level than at the tw elfth. The ninth 
grade is the point at which the expendi 
ture for testing will pay the greatest 
dividends if the results are used to help 
youngsters make more intelligent de 
cisions. 

Second, while I think it would be de- 
sirable from a practical viewpoint to 
start with a test measuring only verbal 
and quantitative aptitudes those that are 
most important in predicting success in 
college—I would hope that we might 
plan ahead for the use of a broader and 
more comprehensive battery that could 
serve as a basis for greatly strengthening 
\ broader bat 
tery would make it possible for schools 


guidance in our schools 


to provide more in the way of positive 
guidance for all students, helping each to 
appreciate his strengths and weaknesses 
so that he may take these factors into 
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consideration as he plans his own future 

I realize that there will be many diffi 
cult preblems to overcome. Someone will 
have to decide which aptitudes should be 
measured; how the tests should be ad 
ministered, scored and reported; and how 
to assist guidance counselors and students 
to make most effective use of the test re 
sults. Professional ¢ ompetence, ingenuity, 
common sense, and energy will be re 
quired to solve these problems But I am 
confident that this vitally important pro 
gram can be put into operation if a na- 
tional effort is made and educators from 
each state work cooperatively toward this 
end. There is no need for a total program 
to be inaugurated at one fell swoop, be 
fore schools are ready to take advantage 
of the results. It would be much better to 
start slowly, and gradually extend the 
program through a continuous process of 
joint planning, exploration, and research 
Phis would insure that tests were meeting 
the needs of students as they were in 
tended to do, and that the program as a 
whole was a sound and practical one 

A project of this magnitude must have 
an ongoing research program. It merits 
a first-rate research staff and adequate 
funds to delve into the mysteries which 
still surround the nature of human ability, 
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the process of vocational choice, and the 
relationship berween various personality 
characteristics and job success. From such 
research there mught emerge new instru 
ments that would he Ip increase each pu 
pil's self-understanding and improve the 
effectiveness of educational and voca 
tional guidance. In this connection, | see 
a clear opportunity and obligation to con 


duct longitudinal studies of workers on 


the job in a variety of occupations and 
thus to validate the effectiveness of our 
guidance instruments 

This evolving program of testing and 
research might be accompanied by a 


growing recognition of the importance 


of having trained guidance workers in 


our schools, and classroom teachers who 
are better prepared to help children un 
derstand themselves. 

I am not suggesting that tests be used 
to tell people what they ought to do, nor 
do | think that this is ever the proper 
function of guidance. | do say, however, 
that if the young people of America are 
to make wise decisions about their life 
work, if they are to exercise the freedom 
that we give them in making the most of.. 
their educational opportunities, they need 
all the help they can get. We have the 
responsibility to give them that help 














The Search for Skills’ 


ALICH 


ASSISTANT TO THI ECRETARY O}F 


ur Secretary of Labor, the Honor 

able James P. Mitchell, said, “We 

cannot create a larger work force by 

wishing it, but we can create a more 

highly skilled work force by consciously 
de veloping it 

Ir is this “consciously 


which | wish to discuss 


developing” 
how our gor 
ernment is working on it, and how we 
can improve our present situation and 
move far ahead in this direction, shaping 
to the point of fullest use the skills which 
we as a nation possess in almost unlimited 
degree 

Our educational methods, like our eco 
nomics and our politics, are taking new 
forms. Some are new in approach, some 
in techniques. And it ts this search for 
freshness and newness that brings us to 
gether to explore what you, as experts in 
education, and we, as government corre 
lating the needs of all our people, can put 
into action, working together 

| have been asked to discuss what the 
Labor Department is doing in this search 
for skills, what orher government depart 
ments and agencies are doing, and what I 
think ws the function of government in 
this situation; what relanonship should 


exist between government and private 


groups of all kinds 


* Since accepting her position in Washington 
Vir Leopold has had three 
ments. She was also appointed by President 
bisenhower to serve on th 


I uropean a wn 


Clon: on on 
Irie ryoverniment il Re lations 


K. LEOPOLD 


LABOR FOR WOMEN S APFAIRS 


Broadly speaking, in a problem such 
as the one under discussion I see the task 
of government as divided between fact 
QOur job 1 
ate the problem of research and statistics, 


finding and service to deline- 
to draw the attention of the public to the 
needs that exist, and to stand by to help 
in any way that is feasible. In problems 
of this kind we are not an enforcement 
agency bur, rather, a reinforcement 
group. We point out, we suggest, we can 
serve as catalytic agents; we can bring 
people together always acting as means, 
or agent, rather than as enforcer 

The Department of Labor uses the 
term “skills” in a rather specific way. I he 
skills-of-the-work-force program has had 
two aspects. In one it has been conc erned 
with the skills required by workers in 
spec ific occ upations, for ex umple, cratts 
men, nurses, social workers, teachers, and 
engineers. This area has included consid 
eration of such questions as adequacy of 
the supply of persons with such skills, 
opportunities for and conditions of em 
ploy ment, and facilities for training 

Sur in its orher aspect the skills-of-the 
work-force program has had a much 


skills 


sense, and the focus of 


broader meaning. Here, is used In 
a more gener 
concern is with the maximum develop 
ment and 


unlization of the individual 


abilities. In this framework such issues as 
the following become relevant: the oc 


cupational choices which men and women 
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make, the motivation which causes in 
dividuals to make these choices, their 
opportunities to secure the necessary edu- 
cation and training, their opportunities to 
find jobs which will utilize their training 
and education, and finally, the matter of 
improving the performance of every 
worker on the job and helping him ad 
vance to a higher level of skill 

In its broader sense, then, the skills-of 
the-worl force program represents a con 
tribution toward realizing our productive 
potential. It really means our capacity to 
encourage the development of imagina 
tion and ingenuity in our population, not 
with the thought of acc omplishing a spe 
cific objective, such as the training of X 
number of engineers or Y number of 
teachers, but as an integral part of our 
basic national philosophy that what is 
good for the individual is good for the 
total economy 

The Department's concern with our 
undeveloped resources stems partly from 
this basic concern, and for these “philo 
sophical” reasons. In actual fact, the point 
of attack or action on the problem ts 
usually determined by a specific or imme 
diate need, for example, the displacement 
of workers in a declining industry, the 
de velopment of automation, or a shortage 
of engineers, But it is the broader sense 
kills of the 


with which this discussion | 


of the phrase work force 


conce rned 


In this broader sense the fullest devel 


opment of individual skills, as defined 


here, will give the nation and the indi 


vidual the greatest satisfaction. Thus, 


when e speak of the 69 millions of 


roday labor torce, of the 22 millions of 


thern who are women—borh these figure 
e¢ high in our nation’s history 


speaking of a tremendous fact, a 


factor. We are spe aking of more 


ills: we mean also intelligence re 


source Are we utilizing these intelli 
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gence resources—these skills—to their 
full capacities? And, further, how can we 
develop and unlize them to even better 


ad\ antage? 
YOUNG PEOPLI 


Young people are considered grist to 
the educators’ mills. It is they with whom 
ill educators are, perhaps, most familiar. 
But in this ever-widening scope of edu 
cation, its ever-fresh approach, we will 
have to consider more age groups than 
youth alone. For the purposes of this dis 
cussion | am going to state the problems 
and describe some government solutions 
in this progressive manner. First, our 
young people. 

Our young people are in a genuine 
state of transition. It ts a transition from 
the accepted status recognized by all of 
us a few years ago as the status of “in 
terrupted careers,’ to a new and acceles 
ated world of change. Government rec 


ognized the status of “interruption” in 


| 

the remarkably well organized program 
Training in the Armed Forces, and in the 
GI Bill. In both of these programs, edu 
cators played a most conspicuous and 
important role. They helped to develop 
the courses and the systematic procedures 
best suited to the context of the material 


to be accelerated 


taught, whether in 
courses, telescoped and interrelated phys 
ical sciences, travel scholarships, on-loca 
tion training, or foreign university a¢ 
creditation. Many GI's obtained degrees, 
some completed even doctoral work 
through the excellent facilities of the 


We clearly see 


the thinking and planning of educator 


Army traming programs 


making it possible for these young pn ople 
to widen rhe scope of their studies, to 
hitch languages onto sciences, and to up 


date, integrate, or acquire new skills 
needed to develop them for later jobs and 


prot ssions 





One of the things we see in the Labor 
ey partment is the problem that begins to 
show 


itself at a rather early stage in 


school life. This is the problem of school 
dropouts, There are approximately a mil 
hon boys and girls sixteen or seventeen 
years old who are not now enrolled in 
school, They make up almost a fourth of 
the age group. Various studies have al 
ready shown that more than half of them 
have normal intelligence or better and a 
small percentage have college ability 

Art the next stage we find that half of 
our gifted high school seniors are not 
going on to college. And when we reach 
the college age group itse lf, we find that 
many are ill prepared for the quality of 
work demanded there, particularly in the 
fields of science and mathematics, with 


lacks 


strong runners-up for the dubious dis 


foreign languages and English 
tinction of he ading the list of our inade 
quacie: Only ¢§3 per cent of our high 
schools offer physics, only so per cent 
chemustry. Only 14 per cent of the high 
school students in the United States are 
enrolled in a course in a modern lan 
guage, and fewer than half of our high 
schools even offer courses in modern lan 
guages 

ven college itself may not give the 
satisfying and solid preparation for future 
life in the twentieth century that it could 
In a recent survey made by the Women’s 
Bureau of the De partment of Labor, many 
women college graduates stated that 
something—they could not always define 
it—-had been lacking in their college 
courses, Joining forces with the National 


Vocational Guidance Association, our 
Bureau studied the job patterns of June, 
loss, Women college graduates, the rela 
tionship of their occupations after gradu 
ation to their fields of study in college, 
and so on. After having had experience 


with job-getting, many of the graduates 
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fele that they had not had sufficient in- 
formation and experience in college to 
make important vocational choices—that 
more vocational guidance and counseling 
were needed. Some of those who had had 
job-oriented preparation wished they had 
had more liberal arts courses; some of the 
liberal arts majors wished they had had 
some vocational preparation for life after 
college 

One of the pertinent commentaries on 
this very 
Dr. S. M. Brownell, former United States 
Educ ation | 


point was made recently by 


Commussioner of quote 


briefly from his remarks 

In a day and age when women control a 
large segment of the wealth of the nation 
it is unrealistic to assume that finance and 
economics are studies of careers for men 
only. It is unrealistic to reserve the stock 
market page of the evening paper for the 
husband, asking the wife to be content with 
the society page In a day when science and 
technology are modifying so greatly trans 
portation, communications, food processing, 
and the operation and maintenance of the 
home, it may even be more iMmMiportant for 
women than it is for men to understand and 
be proficient in the fields of science and 


mechanics 


The situation—or problem if you will 

of the education of our young people 
in our search for skills, needs to be 
viewed broadly. First, there is the prob 
lem of dropouts; second, the failure of 


the gifted to go on to college, third, the 


sense of something lacking in college edu 


cation, fourth, the courses which should 


be, but are not now, offered in our sec 
ondary school curricula; and fifth, the 
too frequent lack of preparation on the 
part of the teachers of certain subject: 

It seems to me that at the bortom of 
tated 1s 


What makes 


a girl or boy want to stay in school? 


this many-sided problem just 


what we call “motivation 


W ant to go on to college? What gives him 
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or her the incentive to want to study sci 
ence and mathematics? Or, what makes 
a boy prefer to take a job when he should 
remain in school? 

In light of this I should like to view a 
part of the government's activity from 
the angle of how its programs and efforts 
are going to affect the motivation of 
young people for education, what reme 
dies are within its power to apply, and 
how it plans to continue and broaden its 
efforts 

I think it would be valid to say that 
those departments of government whose 
functions are directly concerned with 
youth consider motivation from two im 
portant angles: teaching and counseling. 
The one without the other is a sort of 
“something missing.’ In earlier days—as 
recently as a few years ago, in that stage 
of interrupted careers | mentioned 


teaching may have been considered ade 


quate Now that has changed, and this is 


one of the fresh new looks at education. 

Teaching without counseling ts thus an 
impractic ability, if not an impossibility, 
in our search for skills 

Though the number of full-time and 
part-time counselors is reported to have 
increased in the past few years, there are 
still relatively few of them. In the most 
recent study of this subject (conducted 
by Arthur Jones and Leonard Miller, in 
1952) it was found that formal guidance 
services were available in only about 16 
per cent of the nation’s public secondary 
schools and that these schools served only 
about so per cent of the total national 
secondary school enrollment. It is sig 
nificant that these guidanc e services tend 
to be concentrated in metropolitan and 
suburban areas, where other community 
resources and facilities for guidance are 
also relatively more adequate. I have not 
yet seen any cause-and-effect statement 


connecting the lack of counseling in rural 
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areas with the higher number of school 
dropouts there, alrhough some connec 
tion probably exists. But since a con 
trolled experiment in the New York City 
schools has shown that young people 
with appropriate guidance services are 
more likely to stay in school, I shall ven 
ture to say that rural youth too could be 
persuaded to stay in school in greater 
numbers if they had better counseling 
As all educators well know, counseling 
plays a vital part in the motivation—or 
lack of it 
the educational, and thereby earning, path 


which hinders or obstructs 


of our young people; and also thereby, 
the availability to the nation of the com 
bined skills of our work force Proper 
counseling is a wrmust today because of the 
speed with which invention changes 
methods and upsets procedures. This 
sense of direction must be coordinated 
for the jobs that are new and coming 
up in the immediately foreseeable future, 
jobs that will be available to them. I be 
lieve that « ounseling, to be most effective, 
should begin at the elementary school 
level 

This, then, ts stating the problem of 
our young people in terms of what can 
be done to develop skills more fully for 
them as individuals and for our nation 


What are 


about this serious shortage of counselors? 


we in government doing 


The Labor Department is approaching 
the problem, as you would expect, from 
the standpoint of the work force. But 
integ! il to that approach is the attitude 
of which the Department never loses 
sight: that labor, in either the long or the 
And unless 


a thoughtful dovetailing of jobs and in 


short run, means individuals 


dividuals takes place, the work force is 
in the end the loser. For many years, 
therefore, the Srate | mployme nt Offices, 
under the guidance and |e adership of the 


Sureau of Employment Security, not 
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only have served to plac ¢ young people 
in yobs, but also have devoted considerable 
effort to helping these same young people 
to make the right vocational choices 

The Bureau of | mployment Security 
developed the General Apritude Test 
Battery to help high school students dis 
cover latent talents and to differentiate 
their abilities. About 


among various 


400,000 graduates in some 5,000 high 
schools have benefited by these services 
in this one year. But, as you can judge, 
this is far from enough. In the coming 
fiscal year, this program for the vast 
numbers of youth in our country will be 
further enlarged. These services are nec 
essarily concentrated in the larger cities 
and are job oriented; they reach too few 
and are too late to provide the kind of 
motivation for which we are 


asking. 
Nevertheless, they perform an important 
service within their specific orbit. Planned 
for the future are a review and revision 
of the testing materials used, to make 
certain that these tools will properly 
identify potentials in young people. And 
subsequently tec hniques are to be devel 
oped by which the work-related personal 
traits of counselors can be evaluated 
The Labor Department has also been 
able to use its resources to investigate the 
problem of school dropouts from the 
point of view of the employment, their 
numbers, their characteristics, and what 
chances they will have and are having in 
the labor market. The facts we have un 
earthed form valuable ammunition for 
vocational and guidance counselors and 
for any promotional program to point 
out to young people (and their parents) 
how their chances for employment are 
being injured by their failure to stay in 
lhe Occupational Outlook Hand 
book, compiled and published by the De 


partment of Labor, and its booklet on 


A | } oo] 
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the Skills-of-the-Work-Force contribute 
both directly and indirectly to that hu- 
manly important work of matching the 


individual and the job. We are preparing 
a streamlined edition of the Handbook 
for distribution. The Women’s Bureau, 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and other agencies and Depart- 
ments publish highly useful and easily 
available material to help young people 
realize their individual job potentials. 

Dropouts and counseling are serious 
problems for all of us. It is gratifying to 
know that there is a revitalized guidance 
service in the United Srates Office of Ed 
ucation and that adequate staff is being 
provided to assist the states in extending 
and improving their guidance € services in 
the schools. It is to be hoped that these 
services will thereby be strengthened 

Other departments of government are 
taking measures, in their own ways, to 
assist young people to betrer their educa 
tion. The National Science Foundation, 
for instance, is concerned with the qual- 
ity of the teaching in our secondary 
schools. Because of the tremendous in 
crease in college enrollments—and the 
chance that they will double within the 
next ten to fifteen years—and because 
the proportion of students selecting math 
ematics, science, and engineering cur 
ricula has begun to increase: because of 
all of these facts, the National Science 
Foundation has concluded that qualita 
tive aspects of tea hing must be empha 
sized. Toward that end the Foundation 
1s working to help increase the number 
of well-qualified teachers in secondary 
education, and is redoubling its promo 
tional efforts to get higher salaries for 
teachers and to make a teaching career 
more attractive in other ways 

As one outstanding practical move, the 


Foundation has made grants of more than 





a million dollars to colleges, universities, 
and professional societies to conduct in 
stitutes led by scientists, engineers, and 
mathematicians of high standing in their 
professions. Their institutes are open to 
approximately 
fields 


1,000 teachers in those 


THE MIDDLE GROUP 


There ts a vast group which, for want 
of a better designation and only for pur 
poses of clarifying my remarks, I shall 
call the “middle group.” These are people 
out of school, in or out of college, who 
ire in need of training for skills either be 

cause of job requirements, or because 
they have skills they 


ne d 


ob potential 


would like—and 
to ce velop for furure and better 
The government has a number of 
programs which would be valuable to 
this middle group. To repeat, there are 
the Armed Services training programs 
These constitute a remarkable piece of 
programming, considered not only from 
the standpoint of education but from 


the standpoint of organization for peace 


within in organization for war It proves 


the vastness of our intelligence resources 


resources which we must use to far 
Armed Services 
have provided training in a number of 


skilled oc 


better advantage. Ihe 


upations of a quality that can 
not be matched by any private training 
nstitution or by industry. As a matter of 
fact, this training create: 


Armed bk oree 


technicians trained by 


1 serious prob 
lem for the For example, 
ciectroni them 
ire in such demand by private industry 
that the Services are unable to per uade 
more than a small fraction of these tech 
nicians to re-enlist 

The Department of Defense | provid 


ing skill-training to thousands of civilian 


employ ce many of whom later transfer 


to jobs in private industry 
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Orher 


Tennessee 


federal agencies, such as the 

Valley Authority, the Na 
Advisory Acro 
nautics, the Department of the Interior 


tional Committee for 
in several of its development divisions, 
and the Atomic I nergy Commussion, have 
established training and apprenticeship 
programs. The Atomic Energy Commis 
sion has even encouraged ims contractors 
to Carry on apprentice training, ind it was 
strongly bac ked in this move by the tn 
rernational unions whose members were 
engaged in the work 

I he target of che Department of La 
bor’s skills-of-the-work-force program 
is an adequate, skilled, and versatile work 
force to meet the needs of economic ex 
pansion and advancing technology or a 
national emergency. Ihe first step is to 
organize productive research in order to 
determine the nation’s actual manpower 
needs, Our research ts channeled into the 
following areas: our actual needs, thor 
ough preparation, effective traming ac 
tivities, thorough supervision, ind finally, 
the full unilization of all workers 

Within the Department of Labor, the 
Bureau of 


not conduct traming itself, promotes ap 


Apprenticeship, which does 


prenticeship programs in business and 
industry with the cooperation of manage 


: 


ment and labor organizations. This Bu 


reau offers technical assistance in deter 
mining training needs and in setting up 
and operating programs designed to meet 
these needs. The apprenticeship program 
is directed toward developing the skilled 
craftsmen and technicians vital to our ad 
vancing technology. These are the art 
ins who translate the plan ind ideas of 


engineers and scientists into production 
term 


And I think we 


need 


hould recounize another 
that of helping those wh re al 
ready working to work better. By this | 


do not im any sense mean peed up 
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tems. | mean ways to help people to un 
derstand and learn the job which is ahead 
of them, and for which they and their 
employers have available the skill and ex 
perience to be ac quired through the De 
partment of Labor’: programs. I mean all 
these workers (and certainly they must 
number in the millions) who could be 
helped through various training programs 
to find their daily jobs rewarding and en 
grossing. We are making progress on all 
these fronts, with more guidance e and help 
from the various departments of govern 
ment than I suspect many people realize 
The Department of Defense is doing im 
portant research and planning along these 
lines; so, too, are the Civil Service Com 
mission, Department of Health, Educa 
tion and Welfare, and the Bureau of the 
Budget 

[hus government is active over a wide 
field of training, or encouraging training, 
at many levels wherever the new or the 
old skills required are running ahead of 
the manpower available. And, for the 
wheels of government, which all of us 
imagine “grind slowly,” I think you will 
concede that this is indeed a better-than 
anticipated record 

Adult education and vocational train 
ing groups, both public and private, are 
so prevalent that | mention them here 
only to emphasize the opportunities av ail 
able to millions of adultes in their search 
for skills 


aware of the existence of these oppor 


These adults need to be made 


tunities 

Many of these millions of men and 
women are frequently rather well edu 
cated, but they need information, stimu 
lation, and encouragement to develop 
the full potential of their skills, or ca 
pacity to learn new skills. They are the 
ones who will be most receptive to edu 
cators’ Cooperation in telling them how 


their needs can be met 
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SPECIAL GROUPS 


In the search for skills let us not forget 
or overlook, in our deep concern for 
youth and the average adult, that we still 
have a vast resource from which to draw, 
one which, from a certain tandpoint, we 
might conceivably consider as our most 
maturing contribution to society in our 
search for skills 

I am referring, of course, to out older 
workers—mature, seasoned, skilled, defi 
nitely responsible older men and women 
I am further referring to the handic apped. 
talented, 
ambitious, responsive to education and 


I am referring also to Negroes 


the development of their own fine skills. 
In some of these specialized areas gov- 
ernment has developed program 

After considering the vast potential 
human resources in our healthily matur 
ing population, President Fisenhower de 
vised a vigorous program in which he 
asked cooperation from the states and at 
local levels. He said, in setting up the 
Federal Council ori the Aging where 
assistance is needed, much of the initiative 
is rightly being taken by the states and 
communities, and by families, employers, 
labor organizations, voluntary groups and 


religious bodies through the country. The 


Federal Government can, however, be a 
helpful partner in many ways.” The Presi 
dent went on to establish the Council 
with representatives of twelve Depart 
ments and Agencies. When twelve gov 
ernment agencies pool their resources of 
information and fact-finding and publi 
cizing, the effects of that working to 
gether are likely to reach down and in 
fluence even the smallest community. It 
has done so, in ways | will outline later. 
Phe Department of Labor's program 
for the older worker, which is on train 
ing, counseling, and placement, concerns 


alerting the older worker to his own po 








tentialities; alerting the worker and in 


dustry to the training and counseling 
required for brushing up on unused skills, 
or acquiring new skills for entirely new 
jobs; and asking industry to widen the 
scope of hiring to take full considera 
tion of the essential qualities which ma 
their 


ture workers contribute, that 4: 


responsibility, mature judgment, and de 


pendabilits 


veloped to a very high degree in some 


Ihe program has been de 


areas, and is having such far-reaching re 


sults that eventually industry will be 
forced to change its hiring patterns. It is 
already apparent that many communities 
ind the De 


vigorous action 


are following the President's 
partine nt request ror 
with more and better staffs, improved 
methods, and a highly sympathetic ap 
proach to developing and utilizing the 
skills our older workers possess 

When I speak of the President's Com 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handi upped, I am touching on a phase 
of the government's work in which you 
is educators have probably had a vital 
part. This Committee works in. and 
through the Governors Committees, pre 
pares programs and national plans for use 
dvise > ind 


of state and local commuttee: 


assists rare ind Ommunity group to 


| 


plan programs. It also coordinates infor 


mational plans at the federal level, There 


are standing committees on awards and 
many other stimulating ispects of our in 
work to utilize to the fullest ex 


And, 


at the same time to give these 


tensive 
tent the skills of our handicapped 
oT course, 
talented and able people a certain happi 


ness ind ense of ich vement without 


which their contribution might be lost 


to themselve and to the nation 
I rouch only briefly on the skills of the 


Negro, to draw 


it ( the government to 


itrention to the tact that 


utiiize in j | } kill to they 
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fullest potential, because they are so valu 


able. From my experience in the De part 
ment of Labor, and in my own Bureau 
I know the great contribution that Negro 
making to oul 


men and women are 


government, 


SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 


I have outlined only briefly the prob 


lems of our young people ind how the 
government is acting to meet them, the 
situation of our in-between groups and 
what government programs have been 
organized for them, and the problem ot 
our spec ial groups, outlining what has al 
ready been undertaken to find solution 
in these categories 

There are suggested long-range solu 
I here l 
Committee on Fducation 
Beyond the High School, which President 


kisenhower set up some time ago to reach 


tions | should ike to summarize 


the President 5 


the many thousands of students in need 
of the kind of direction educators can 
give them 
White 


This first conference of its kind called by 
1 President of the United States has al 


[here ts also the President 


House Conference on Education 


ready resulted in effective assistance in 
orking out olution if tate and local 
level: 
The activities of one community with 
| am a quainted illustrate 
ingly how private groups and gov 


! 


ment can work out he Ipful relation hip 
In a certain large metropolit in area there 


were no counseling services for the popu 


lation at large. There was, however, an 
intelligent, resourceful group which wa 
giving its own small egment of the pop 
ulation an out tanding counseling and 
guidance program. So bright was the light 
from this 
Chest 


guidance group in counseling 


program that the Community 
olicited the a of the 
child 


wencies im the hole metro 


agencn 


and family 
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politan area. Later they turned to this 
same group to counsel the adult handi 
capped. Then the counseling program 
was enlarged to include counseling for 
handicapped children. Financing for all 
this work came from the Community 
Chest ' 


ope rated fully was the Srate I mploy ment 


[he government agency that co 


Service. Ihe small resourceful group that 
grew to mean so much to the whole com- 
munity is the Jewish Vocational Service. 

The Women’s Bureau of the Depart 
ment of Labor has a forthcoming publi- 
cation, angled to the specific needs of 
college undergraduates with respect to 
their future jobs, “Job Horizons for Col 
lege Women.” It is hoped that this pam 
phlet will provide some of the guidance 
which thousands of young women will 
be seeking 

Recently we made a study of training 
programs inaugurated in 23 communities. 
The publications resulting from that 
study not only encourage women who 
have never worked or who need to bring 
their skills up to date to get the necessary 
training, but also encourage communities 
to develop training programs or to in 
vestigate and stimulate local groups to 
develop them 

Another of our programs is geared to 
the same end of helping ease a shortage 
and to 


situation this time, of teac hers 


help these potential teachers acquire 
necessary traming for those shortages. 
This has to do with some 75 accelerated 
teacher-training programs currently go 


We call 
this project “New Teachers for the Na 


ing on throughout the country 
tion’s Children.” It encourages the of 
fering of teacher training of high quality 
to mature college graduates, mainly 
women, in communities where the teacher 
shortage is acute. It seemed to us that the 
existence of some 500,000 liberal arts col- 


lege graduates, through age fifty-four, 
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with no very young children, and not in 
the labor force, could do something to 
supply the great need for teachers The 
Commissioner of Education agreed, and, 
with him, a committee for this work was 
co sponsored. The idea has been acc epted 
and acted upon by some 100 communities 

In a wholly different area of solutions 
there is another which we should not lose 
sight of—one which needs action on the 
part of comrounities. It is the area of 
scholarships. Probably every college and 
university has scholarships and fellow- 
ships for able students. Many professional 
organizations have them. Women’s or- 
ganizations and men’s organizations such 
as American Association of University 
Women and Rotary Clubs have them. 
Many labor unions have established schol- 
arships for young people in their own 
categories. Many federal agencies have 
fellowship programs, there is the Ful- 
bright Program of Exchange Students, 
with its provisions for developing the 
professional skills and talents of our gifted 
Americans abroad. Industries also have 
them, in the full realization thar financial 
aid is required if we are ever to have com- 
plete use of our population’s skills. 

All these, and many more than I have 
time to mention here, exist to help pro- 
mote the search for skills. But to find and 
encourage young people to use these 


scholarships demands still something more 


on the part of all of us. I believe that 
parents, educators, and government have 
something to do here. It is to spread the 
information about existing scholarships 
to parents and to young people, through 
teachers, counselors, guidance experts, 
and communications channels 

1 have enumerated many solutions 
which are well past the planning stage, 
and need only fuller information spread 
to be more fully utilized. What might the 
next step be that : 


government could 
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take in furthering the search for skills? 
Would an annual conference of educa- 
tors, private industry, and government 
prove helpful as long as the search for 


skills is 


proc edure that would be more welcome. 


needed? I for one think of no 
Io restate the theme: In our system 
of government and in our free enterprise 
economy, unlike the systems of many 
other countries, the individual is free to 
develop and use his skills in occupations 
of his own choice, according to his cir 
cumstances. The broad task of adjusting, 
adapting, or guiding these individuals’ 
selections to the nation’s needs for the 
skills of its citizens, while at the same 
time preserving the freedom of individ 
ual choice, is obviously one of the im- 


portant concerns of a republic As em 


phasis in this country has shifted to make 


human resources a paramount concern, 
we are examining our knowledge, skills, 
and methods in this area of thought, in 


order the more wisely to chart our course 
President Eisenhower has well expre ssed 


in a broader way what has been said here 


The productivity of our heads, our hands 
and our hearts is the source of all the 
strength we can command, for both the en 
richment of our lives and the winning of 
the peace No person, no home, no com 
munity can be beyond the reach of this call 
We are summoned to act in wisdom, in con 
science, to work with industry, to teach 
with persuasion, to preach with conviction, 
to weigh our every deed with care and com 
passion For this truth must be clear before 
us; Whatever America hopes to bring to 
pass in the world must first come to pass in 
the heart of America 














Educating All the Abilities of 
All the People’ 


HOWARD WILSON 
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KV have heard a great deal in recent 
VV vears abour the manpower prob 
lem or the manpower situation in the 
United States. When the Educational Poli 
cies Commission be gan its study of this 
topic about three years ago,’ we thought 
we were writing a book on the manpowel 
[he more we studied it, however 
re we realized that “crisis” was an 
inappropriate w ord, The manpower situ 
ition in the Unired States has some erit 
cal elements in it, but the situation 1: 
phase of a long continuum, and one 
which must be handled wisely and con 
structively. There are certain new factor 
about the human resources of the coun 
try that we need to examine carefully 
Jur we need to examine them with the 
understanding that many of these factors 
are relatively temporary in character, 
and that we do have in the country at 
large, adequate resources for our needs 
Whar do we mean by the manpowel 
situation 1 think there are three main 


clements in it. The first ts certain changes 

* Dr. Wilson, since tos; the Secretary of the 
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in the pop ilation structure and trends in 


the Unired States today. The structure of 


oul population is somewhat different 
now, and will be different for perhaps 
another fifteen years, from the American 
population of the past. A second factor 
irises from the fact that tremendous 
changes in technological activiti 
country are now under way and are 
rapidly producing a new occupational 
pattern for our economy. And finally 
the demands on manpower for national 
security are creating strains and shortages 
in the economy as a whole. The man 
power problem arises from the juxtaposi 
tion in history of these three clements 
population changes, technological devel 
opments, and security requirement 

In general the population factors af 
fecting Current manpower problen mas 


follows. We have had. 
United 


be described 1 
through all the history of the 
Srates, a rapidly increasing population 
Up until about the 1920's, a very large 
part of the addition to the population 
each year came from immigration. Thes 
adult 


men. They had been educated at some 


immigrants were preponde: rely 


body else's expense, many of them ex 
tremely well educated. The skilled crafts 


men of the founders of many American 


industries came in this group In the 
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1920's, for a variety of reasons, the gates 


to immigrants were virtually closed 
We faced the expectation of acquiring 
most new Americans by birth, and there 
fore the responsibility for educating all 
of them was ours. This problem did not 
seem overwh« Iming in the late 1920's. The 
birth rate was growing, but not extraor 
dinarily 

In the 30's, the depression decade, 


there came a sudden and radical drop in 


the birth rate. Whereas it had been ap 
proximately 25 per thousand in the 189go’s, 
it dropped during the depression years 
While the 
population was still growing, the speed 


at which it was doing so had radically de 


to less than 8 per thousand 


creased, and the number of children to be 

educated became a markedly smallet pro 

portion of the whole population 
Predictions made 


during the 1930's 


about popul ition futures were based upon 
the low birth rate and the virtual absence 
of immigration. Since 1940, the birth rate 
has climbed to something like its earlier 
peak. The rate of increase has grown, and 
the proportion of the increase due to 
births rather than immugration continues 
high. A few more immigrants have arrived 

refugees from war-devastated areas 
But whereas we had about 1,000,000 im 
migrants annually in the first years of 
this century, we now have rarely more 
than 200,000 

What do these population facts mean 
for us today? [They mean that we have 


a larger number of young people of 


school and college age than we have had 
for a long time past We have a propor 
rionately maller labor force group, ave 
twenty to sixty-five, because the people 
growing into that group now come from 


the small group born during the 1930's 


This smaller proportion of people age 


twenty to sixty-five must support and 


educate a larger proportion of children 
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and must also support a larger proportion 
of older people. This is the basic popula 
tion fact. A sort of population trough 
will continue until about 1970, when, if 
the birth rate remains the same as at pres 
ent, we will have recovered the traditional 
balance among the age groups in the 
American population 

Phere have been some other significant 
changes in the population. One of them 
is the increasing number of women. Pri 
marily because of migration, and the fact 
that a majority of immigrants into this 
country were men, we had a preponder 
ance of men in the United States until the 
igso's. Now, however, we have a pre 
ponder ince of women; women outnum 
ber men by about a quarter of a million 
more each year. The fact that the in 
creased number of women in the popula 
tion comes at the same time as certain 
changes in the mores and values of the 
American people means that more women 
are now working than before, that they 
are working for longer periods of life, 
and that they are employed in a greater 
variety of occupations than before Right 
now, in the United States, a larger num 
ber of women are gainfully employed 
outside the home than even at the peak 
of World War Il 


tainly affect home life; it may affect the 


This situation will cet 


problems of juvenile delinquency; it will 
affect the occupational opportunities and 
the occ upational independe nce of women 
to a considerable degree 

In a population analysis there are also 
to be noted wide shifts in the location of 
people in the United States. Not only has 
the center of population continued to 
move westward, but certain areas of the 
Unired States are being populated muc h 
more rapidly than others. In some areas 
Shifts in 


the location of the population have to be 


the population is declining 


taken into account in educational and 
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There are shifts, 
also, in terms of urbanization 


occupational planning 
greater 
numbers of people moving from rural 
areas into industrial areas, and the changes 
in urban life which go along with the 
rise of metropolitan areas 

These are some of the « hanges in popu 
lation. There are also today dramatic de- 
velopments in tec hnology. I can allude to 
only a few such developments, but they 
are related to the population data in pro- 
ducing a new manpower situation 

All of us are familiar with much that 
has been written and said about auto- 
mation. The technological development 
which goes under the name of automa 
tion is not new but is now pro eeding 
much more rapidly and seems certain to 
be accelerated even more in the immedi 


ate future. Automat 


operation has 
already been applied to a number of in- 
dustries UM ith consequent extensive occu 
pational shifts. It seems likely to be ap 
plied more and more during this decade 
to the clerical and secretarial fields, with 
record keeping made inc reasingly auto 
matic, Changes in the occupational pat 
tern of American industry, agriculture, 
and commerce which follow in the wake 
of automation creep up on us, and they 
are extensive. We are moving into a new 
era of intensified tec hnologic al develop- 
ment as a phase of the long contnuing 
industrial revolution : 


Extensive changes in the iunmediate 
future will be centered on the use of re 
sources of power, We can probably ex 
pect during the 1970's fairly extensive 
commercial developments in the use of 
atomic power. And some of my scientific 
friends tell me that we are likely to wit 
ness even before that time considerable 
use of solar powel in certain industries 
and certain locations 

Bare mention of these two technologi 


cal developrn nts—the rise of automation, 
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and the use of new sources of power—s 
sufficient to call to mind the changes 
occurring in industrial and agricultural 
and commercial life. There are certain 
to be extensive occupational shifts, with 
workers 
and new responsibilities for education. 


difficult adjustments for many 


These will be particularly difficult and 
particularly important during an era in 
which the armed services are demanding 
3,000,000 people each year, and are using 
those people for much the same kinds of 
operations as those for which industry 
demands them. Increased scientific devel- 
opment in the defense field means that the 
defense authorities are wanting the same 
kinds of talents and facing the same kinds 
of shortages that the leaders of our in 
dustrial economy are facing 

There are a number of fields in which 
shortages are now and will be for some 
time particularly severe Among those 
fields is the. whole area of research; we 
have to prepare new armies of resear h 
workers in a wide variety of fields. We 
also have great shortages in engineering 
and technological fields shortages which 
are expressed in terms of demand and of 
salaries available. We lack workers in all 
of the health fields, and have too few 
people at the executive, supervisory, and 
administrative levels. And of course we 
are all familiar with the terrific shortages 
in all the teaching fields. These shortages 
of teachers have been acute in the ele 
mentary schools in the last decade; they 
are now very serious in the secondary 
schools, and during the 1960's they will 
be increasingly severe in the colleges and 
universities. Moreover, teacher shortages 
at all levels have a peculiar potency for 
increasing the shortages in other fields. 
Io maintain our economy, to further the 


general welfare, to safeguard security, 


the United States must make every pos 


sible effort consistent with its values and 
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ideals to reduce these dangerous short 
ages 

However, the situation is by no means 
resources in the 


hopeless I here are 


American population, not now ade- 
quately used, with which to reduce the 
shortages. One of these resources 1s older 
people. The downward movement of the 
age of retirement will | think be re- 
versed. We are likely to have a retire- 
ment age in the seventies rather than the 
sixties in the next fifteen years. For higher 
education, secondary education, and ele 

mentary education this becomes increas 
ingly important if teacher shortages are 
to be overcome 

Ihe second group in the population 
which is underused at present is women 
There is every indication, as I said earlier, 
that more women will go into more kinds 
of jobs; we will have more women doc 
tors, more women engineers, and so on. 
And women are likely to find more of 
the obstacles to achievement in many pro 
fessions reduced in the coming years. 

It seems to me inevitable that the tal 
ents of minority groups in the nited 
States, particularly Negroes, will be in 
demand to 


help overcome personnel 


shortages in occupations. A part of the 
problem of desegregation may be solved 


thereby. The services of good Negro 


doctors and engineers and teachers will 


be required. Quite aside from the mghts 
of minority groups, they will have op 
portunities in the next fifteen or twenty 
years that they have never had before 
Then there is, of course, the great 
group of undereducated people whose 
talents are 


greater than thei training 


Undoubtedly, every conceivable effort 
will be made to increase the amount and 
quality of education for all people quali 
fied for more education in order to meet 
these hortages 


lo summarize, shortages exist in cer 
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tain areas, but we have at hand the re 
sources for meeting them. A significant 
characteristic of the shortages is that they 
exist in fields requiring advanced educa 
rion. One could almost say that it is an 
education shortage, not a manpower 
shortage, we have in the United States. 
And most of the people who are in ur 
gent demand, the people for whom sal 
aries are available if they can be found 
are necessarily college graduates 

In the light of this, we are going to 
have in the mmmediate furure a phenom- 
enal upgrading of education. We will 
educate a larger proportion of people 
than before, and we will educate them for 
longer periods of time. We will do this 
with much effort, much strain, and many 
adjustments, but we will do this because 
the economy of the country requires it. 
We have reached a stage in American 
development where to keep moving—to 
keep an expanding economy and an ex 
panding culrure—we must maintain a 
moving equilibrium, and that moving 
equilibrium requires more and better 
education for more people It has been 
said that this is the century of the com 
mon man. In many respects it is the cen 
tury of the common man with a most 
uncomrmon education 

Educational upgrading will also mean 
improved standards in education—less 
aimlessness in American education. We 
are likely to try to make much clearer 
than we have before the steps of deve lop 
ment and required standards of achieve 
ment through school and college. Low 
grade work, too often tolerated from 
many students, will become less and less 
permissible. | think we are likely to see 
an increase in sénse of vocation. We have 
often assured that career interest inter 
fered with liberal education, but there is 
very little foundation for such a belief 


I he pn ople 


who get most out of the 
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liberal arts college are those who have 
some concept of where they are going in 
college and in life. We do not want in 
any sense to freeze vocational opportuni 
tries. We do not want to close doors to 
young people But | suspect that through 
much more extensive counseling pro 
grams than we have had, we will attempt 
to give to pupils more information and 
more encouragement to outline their edu 
cational programs in terms of the careers 


they are whether 


looking forward to, 
those careers are in tec hnology or in the 
arts 

A sense of career will tend to permeate 
general and liberal education to a greater 
degree than formerly. This will be partly 
because of the urgency of occupational 
opportunity, At the same time, | would 
imagine that the vocational programs and 
professional training programs in the 
United States will be increasingly human 
ized. Among the best acc omplishments in 
liberal education in the United States 
today are the humanistic programs de 
veloped in the great s¢ hools of engineer 
Tech 


ing—Massachusetts Institute of 


nology, with its new emphasis on the 


humanitie program; the Institute of 
Technology in California, with its stim 
ulating experiences in the teaching of 
poetry to young engineers, Case and 
Carnegie and other great schools of en 
gineering are experimenting with imagi 
native ways of getting humanistic in 
struction into the training of profe sional 
people in a scientific age 

Ir is true, | think, that nobody who 
does not understand something of science 
and technology can claim to be liberally 
educated. It ts being proved that one 
cannot be a leader in the technological 
and scientific fields without exploring 
some of the values which have tradition 
ally resided in the liberal arts. I think our 


generation may witness, in addition to an 
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increase in education and the clarification 
of standards in education, an increase in 
a sense of career in liberal education and 
an increase of liberal outlook in profes- 
sional and vocational education 

Let me repeat that one of the educa- 
tional implic ations of rhe manpow er situ 
ation is need for greatly extended coun- 
seling services. Coun eling is reac hing into 
the elementary school. We are beginning 
to realize that good work in the high 
school on the part of the pupil involves 
a counseling program for him in the ele 
mentary school. 

College programs will require vast ex 


yorne | 


pansion of their per services dur 
ing the next five or ten years, partly to 
take care of the large number of people 
who will come into the colleges, and 
partly to increase the information and 


the judgment with which individuals 
make their own career decision in the 
colleges. An expansion in this field of 
counseling seems to me to be inevitable 

The last point I wish to make is that 


we are going to give greatly increased 


attention to the partic ularly gifted. This 


attention to the particularly gifted should 
be set in the framework of education of 
all to the highest level of their talent. I 
think the American people will strive to 
maintain the tradition and ideal of edu- 
cating everybody as far as he can go, in 
spite of all the difficulties of the coming 
years. But it must be faced by us in edu 
cation that we have given more attention 
during the last quarter of a century to 
adjusting education for the relatively less 


able than for the relatively able. and have 


done an extraordinary job of it. To re 
dress the balance, however, we shall need 
to emphasize the early identification and 
special education of very bright pupils 
We must identify bright children in the 
clementary schools in order that we may 


more intellige ntly motivate them tow ard 
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training even after they have finished high 
school. 
A basi 


needed talent into the upper levels of 


factor in getting all of the 
education is motivational, and we in edu 
cation are going to have to wrestle with 
that as nobody else does. We will have 
to identify talent earlier, and give it more 
strenuous and enriched training. 

talent 


This earlier identification of 


must, however, follow the traditional 
practice of education in recognizing that 
ability and talent exist in many aspects 
in many fields, and take many forms in 
many kinds of 


tional | uropean concept of the child as 


individuals. The tradi 


being worth while for higher education 
only if he has a particularly high concep 
tualizing intellectual capacity 1s far dif- 
ferent from the American methods of 
identifying talent. Just exac tly as we have 
enlarged the meaning of “profession” 
from the traditional professions of law 
and medicine and teaching and theology 
to a group of some fifty or sixty occupa 
tions now categorized as professional by 
the Census Bureau, we are going to con 
tinue to recognize that the talent we 
search for in children is of many kinds. 
Our search is for the pupil with capacity 
for painting a great picture, or writing a 
great book, or being an expert techni 
cian, or being a fine citizen, as well as for 
the pupil with an intellec tual competence 
in bookish abstraction. We want to search 
for all of these talents and, recognizing 
them early, give them spec ial attention 

I have sketched in this discussion some 
elements in the manpower situation with 
which the United States is now faced 
change ; in population, changes in tech 
nology, demands for the security pro 
gram These lead to shortages which are 
quite severe in certain fields, but we can 
Say we have the people to meet those 


shortages. It is a question of getting the 
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right people, rightly educated, into the 
right plac cs 
In looking at this situation, we have to 


face the fact that the worst shortages are 


at the advanced levels. This makes of the 
manpower problem really an educational 
problem. I believe that all of the educa 
tional tasks that now confront us—the 
terrific task of building new s« hools and 
new college plants, of doubling the col 
lege population between now and 1970, 
of increasing further the secondary school 
population all of these problems the 
American people are going to take in 
their stride. They have doubled their 
college population every fifteen years for 
the last six decades; there is no reason to 
expect that they will nor do it again in 
And they will do 


it because education is a prerequisite for 


the next fifteen years 


the kind of life we have built up in the 
United States, and for the maintenance 
and continuation of that life 

We in education, I think, have to make 
some fairly extensive readjustments as we 
go along. We must reduce the aimlessness 
of education, increase the clarity of stand 
ards, and sharpen the purposes for which 
students seek education. In doing this we 
are likely to improve the career motif in 
liberal or general education and the liberal 
clement in vocational and professional 
education. We are also likely to intensify 
the programs of counseling and personne! 
services and to redress the balance of out 
treatment of the superior pupil 

One of the major problems facing the 
United States is the utilization of all avail 
able talent. The identification and edu 
cation of that talent is the great ta k 
a task about which we 


need not be defearist 


before us. It is 
I his isa pe riod of 
controversy, but it 1s also a pe riod of cre 
ativity, on the part of educators as well 
as on the part of the scientists and techni 


cal € Xperts 














Ruth Cunningham, 1907-1956 


gb death of Professor Ruth Cun- 
ningham on July 2 of this year left 
more than an ordinary gap, for she con- 
tributed in so many ways to a wide circle 
of friends, to students, to colleagues at 
Teachers College, to the programs of 
many different national organizations, 
and to a large reading audience through 
out the world 

Hundreds of teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators attended her classes in 
child development and learned new ways 
of looking at children and adolescents. 
Doctoral candidates and colleagues alike 
were challenged by her penetrating think 
ing in seminars, project conferences, and 
oral examinations 

Professor ( unningham was renowned 
for her ability to produce brilliant con 
ference summaries as well as to deliver 
speeches with a fresh twist. She left an 
indelible stamp on the policies, proce 
dures, and publications of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel 
opment of the NEA as its first executive 
secretary and in the years which fol 
lowed 

The Parent-Teacher Series which she 
conceived and edited for the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, demon 
strates her skill in communication through 
words, through format, and through illus 
trations 

Her research for the Horace Mann 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimenta 
tion revealed her continued interest in 
children and youth. Her well-known 
Understanding Group Behavior of Boys 


and Girls, reporting research done with 
associates in the Denver Public Schools, 
is to be followed by the posthumous pub- 
lication of “Understanding Group Be- 
havior of Adolescents” and “Ways of 
Studying Children.” 

Professor Cunningham was many-sided 

both witty and wise, both kind and 
coolheaded. 

These things and more her students 
and friends knew and admired in her. 
What was known to few, even in her im- 
mediate family, was that she had, over 
the years, written a great amount of 
poetry. Some revealed her nostalgia for 
Japan, the country where she was born 
of missionary parents and where she lived 
until she was sent to the United States 
for preparatory school and college. 
Others reflected later experiences. 

It seems appropriate in this memorial 
piece to share with her friends a few se 
lections from Professor Cunningham's 
verse. There were, for example, a number 
of brief poems in the Japanese style, three 
of which follow. 


The mountain, 
Immobile, 
Knows the freedom of wide spaces 


The cricket by the kitchen hearth 
Tells what the nightingale 
Forgets. 


The moon has laid bamboo shadows on 
the door. 
Who has asked for tapestries? 


Others revealed a concern with the 
deep meanings of life 





RUTH CUNNINGHAM, 


Nor Mucu I Ask or Lire 


Not much I ask of life; 
Three things 


An understanding of the 
majesty of universal patrern 
and a sense of oneness 
with the whole; 


hand to « lasp and eyes 

that smile to mine, refreshing 
this sweet human bondage 
with each dawn; 


A peace within myself that 


may transfuse the day with 
loveliness and the night 


with quiet 


Not much I ask?* 

In these three things are found 
the essence of those relation 
ships we know as “life” 


Man to All 
Vian to man, 
And man unto himself 
(1935) 
ne oddly 


enough the very feeling of loss which ts 


more, undated, expresses 


shared now by the friends of this poet 


Our grief is more obscure than shadow 
in the night, 

I ess legible than rain 

Ir is as one whose eves 

Look our across the vastness of rhe plain 

And see it not 

In looking for the strength of mountains 

Built against the skies, 

Yet knowing that prairies roll 

For mule on mule, 

And veer on year, 
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Wirhour relief 
From flat horizons, 
Such is our grief 


These things we mourn 

Subtlety of dreams, 

The empty hand, 

The glowing thought still-born, 

The cool, impersonal sleep of one who 
wakens not 

lo pleading, 

The lesson in beaury 

Never taught, 

The smiling of a lonely child at play 

And none to see, 

Vague colors 

Hid within the darkened day, 

Ihe unheard melody of wind in trees, 

Moonlight while we sleep, 

Ir is for these 

\W ‘ weep 

The turning of the leaf 

With page as yet unread, 

And all that there might be 

Of songs unsung, words unsaid, 

This is our grief 


Qur 
blight 


sorrow is not that life has laid a 

On all that once was shining, 

Nort for hours swiftly run 

The sorrow of bud’s withering in frost 
of night 

Is for the flower not to bloom 

Beneath the morning’s sun 


One friend, writing of her sadness at 
the news of Ruth Cunningham's death 


summed up the admiration of all who 


knew of the courage shown in the face of 
prolonged illness: “She was a_ valiant 
soldier 


Atrice Mie 














Teachers College, Columbia University 
Register of Doctor of Education Reports 


Supplement July 1, 1955- June 30, 1956 


ocuMe 1, 1935-March 1, 1945 and 

Volume Il March 1945-December 
1951, of the Register of Doctor of Education 
Reports may be purchased from the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College. 

This Register does not include disserta 
tions submitted in partial fulfillment of re- 
quirements for the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree. Volumes I and II of the Register of 
Doctoral Dissertations, covering the years 
1899-1941, are now out of print. Volume III, 
1942-1946, and volume IV, 1947-1953, are 
available from the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College 


Note: One figure (1044) lacks author and 
title. Degree was not granted by July 
1, 1956 


Panirz, Apowr 
A textbook for techniques for analyz 
ing and organizing related subjects 


instruction 19s 


Mack, Josern Curisrorurr 
The cooperative development of a 


student teaching center. 1956 


Haves, Date Kenneru 
Legal requirements established by the 
states concerning public s« hool sites 


Oss 


Lain, Jen-St 
English pronunciation practices for 


Amoy students. 19665 
Oli ROBERTSON, JOUN WiittiaAM 


* Go.10 t $0.90 


Instructional procedures in art courses 
for prospective elementary classroom 


teachers. 1955 


Hever, BARBAara JANt 
A textbook in synchronized swimming 
for teachers and students. 1955 


Riker, Haroip Crark 

A new view of college residence halls 
an educational basis for architectural 
planning and functional use. 1955 


LeaTHersury, Leven CLaupt 

Art education in the public schools of 
Baltimore, Maryland; a study of the 
history, current program and emerg- 
ing emphases for future development 
1955 


PLANADEBALL, Marra Joserina 

Problems in reading English as a sec 
ond language at the University of 
Puerto Rico with suggestions for im 


provement. 1955 


Kincaiw, James Harvey 
Considerations for reorganizing the 
music program for the Hobbs munici 


pal schools 1985 


SANBORN, C;eorGE IF MERSON 
Staff participation in related school 


business services. 1966 


Pinpect, Watson Fariey 

A survey of the school plant needs of 
the Fallsburgh Central School! District 
Number One, Fallsburgh, New York 


Oss 
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Firz Patrick, Rosert EnyMonp 

The expressed opinions and attitudes 
of recent graduates and non-graduates 
of Farmingdale High School as an 
approach to program development 
19S§ 


Bryan, Bernarp Leroy 


Practices for the professional growth 


of the staff which result in the ap- 


praisal and the improvement of the 
school program. 1955 


Howarp, Josepn McKay 

Community experiences in the teacher 
education curriculum at Western Ken 
tucky State College. 1955 


River, Morrerre Leroy 

The development of an effective mu 
sic program at Hope College, Hol 
land, Michigan. 1955 


Bortanp, Heten BLancne 

A manual of instruction for the prep 
aration of clerical workers in business 
19OS§ 


DitamMonpb, Fowarp CHaries 
The evaluation of a community as an 


educational producer. 1955 


Pickett, Dor PUMMitt 
Physical education in the changing 


curriculum of secondary schools. 1955 


Berry, Juua Fvrzaperu 
Guiding students in the English class 


19s§ 


Narpone, Micnari 

Guiding Oyster Bay High School stu 
dents; a plan for the improvement of 
the guidance program of Oyster Bay 
High Schoo!, Oyster Bay, New York 


195 


Punkirewitscn, Heten Eowina 
A contribution to the understanding 
of the music of Charles Ives, Roy 


Harris and Aaron ( opland 1955 


Barry, Rurn Fx.rzanseru and 
Wore, Rutu Beverry 


A history of the guidance-personnel 


movement in educ ation Oss 


Wharrsirt, Roserr Craig 


Comparing the individualines of large 


‘secondary school classes with small 


secondary school classes through the 
use of a structured observation sched 


ule 1085 


BerGMANN, Ricnarp Biaine and 
Waicur, Winwtam McKIntey 
A guide to role-playing. 1955 


The relationship of characteristics of 
the superintendent of schools to group 
program improvement activities, by 
Elsie Andersen, Edward 5S. George, 
George C. Jeffers, Joseph A. Leib, 
Lionel W. Meno, Chiles T. Pollard, 
Henry W. Ray [and] Rose M. Verdi 


1955. 


RowLanp, Josepn SAMUEI 

Money and marriage; a guide to bet 
ter economic values, relationships and 
practices for the beginning family 


1955 


Vait, James Paraick 
Syllabus in the integration of sociolog 
ical and moral principles (a Catholic 


approach ) 19gss 


Teresa, ANTHONY JOHN 
An analysis of the effect of various 


specific items in %« hool accounts. 1965 


Fiacc, Frome Atma Witttams 

A plan for improving the reading of 
seventh grade pupils in Newark, New 
Jersey. 1955 


Taytor, Cartes Harry 
The relationship of bonded indebted 
ness to a measure of the qi aliry. of 


educ ition 196 


Carter, Don Curry 

A proposal for strengthening the fam 
ily life education program of the Utah 
Srate Extension Service 19 


Sint, Hecen Caruerine 
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Yeast that leavens; similarities and 9$2. 


differences in reviews by adults and 


by of 


1985 


children books for children. 


lawin, Pauw BUNTING 

A study of the student personnel pro- 
gram of the School of Religion, Uni 
of Southern 
rec ommendations for its improvement 


versity California, and 


198s 


ZWEIBELSON, IRVING 
Relationship of pupil worries to per 
tests of mental abiliry. 


formance on 


1955 


Repoite, Frank Ricnarp 
Emerging administrative practices in 
adult education schools 


in public 


19g 


Boces, Grace Anne Buaiey 

Laboratory experiences in music edu 
cation prior to student teaching at 
Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Geor 


gia 1955 


McKenna, Beanarp Hucu 
Measures of class size and numerical 
staff adequacy related to a measure of 


school quality 198s 


Winoert, Eve Maacarer Sueerrcer 
Educational materials for the training 
ot 


volunteers, 1966 


Beaeu., Currvorp F. Swit 


Educational research, a critique of 


current status 1985 


Leino, AMELIA 
The University of Wyoming nursing 


program 19g 


Anpatta, Asper Hamip Eisavep 

Improving the teac hing of social stud 
ies in | gypnan secondary schools; 
possible adaptations of practices in the 


Unired States. 1955 


Wrote, Marrua Martin Reepo 
Family life scenes selected from Eng 
lish 


disc ussion groups 


and American drama for use with 


1Oogs 
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THompson, Harry CHaries 
Basic guides for the establishment and 


development of school outdoor edu- 


cation, special reference for Great 
Neck School District 


1955 


Kennepy, WittiaAM Francis Russet 
Health, physical education and recre 
ation in Canada: a history of profes- 


sional preparation. 1955 


Brack, Cran Wie 


Initiating a work-study program in 
Fairleigh Dickinson College in coop- 


eration with industry. 1955 


SiiiLars, Roperrson 
Some problems of publications policy 
in the Adult Education Association of 
the Unired States of 


America 1955 


Gieason, Joun WitttaM 

A design of shared services for es- 
thetic development in the schools and 
communities of Lewis Country in the 


Strate of New York. 


1O§§ 


Truster, IVAN Harry 

\ plan for developing a closer rela 
tionship berween the high school 
choral organization and church choirs 


198 §. 


Upets., Eucens 


Closed-circuit television: a study of a 


developing medium of instruction 


1955 
May, Wittiam Donato 
The of 


potential leaders to advanced gradu- 


identification and attraction 


ate study in educational administra 


tion 1985 


Harner, Antuur Henry 
The professional status of chief public 


school business officials. 1955 


Voss, Ina M 
A description and appraisal of certain 
aspects of programs and services in 


selected homes for the aged. toss 


Bawtey, Aurray Lovuvise 
A plan for improving guidance serv 
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ices for the schools of Lee County, 
Alabama, with special emphasis on the 
secondary level. 1955 


Nasirx, MowamMMep 

Proposals for the reorganization of 
post-secondary education in Iraq in 
the light of recent trends and practices 
in higher education. 1955 


McConne tt, Watrer RAYMOND 
Professional field services for business 
teachers as offered by selected teacher 


education institutions. 1956 


Suute, Marrow Foster 
Electric power technology and the 


phys al sciences. 1955 


Orro, Catuertne Mitpren Generi 
Certain group procedures applied 


health education. IOSs 


Brocuarp, Joun Hunter 
An investigation into the occupational 
prestige ratings of groups in Middle 
town, New York 1985 


TittMan, Rooney Viren 

Ways of providing time within the 
school day for elementary teachers to 
engage in curriculum improvement 
activities 19s§ 


Matix. ANAND KUMAR 

Suggestions for supervision and cur 
riculum improvement in the schools 
of India with special reference to basi 


education and social education, 1955 


Cowne, Leste Joan 


Adjustment problems of college fresh 


men 1955 


Kerr, Wittarp Eucenr 
School-communiry action for ¢ 
nomic improvement. 1955 


Buriey, Josepuins 
Planning facilities for secondary 


rooms 198§ 


Orrts, Joun Coan 
4 study in vouth education, a terminal 


program for thirty-six students in 


ICATION REPORTS 117 


Central High School, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 19655 


Gann, Evpie LeaMan 
Handbook of Colorado school law 
and some guides for developing school 


policy 198s 


Cuavuvin, Roserr Sicas 


The geography of Florida. toss 


Burier, Burtram B. and 
HerMan, Kenner 


Apparent changes in personal adjust 


ment and inte rpersonal relationships as 


effected by intensive experience in a 
course in the psychology of family 


relations. 1966 


Fincey, Esruer Mary 
Factors influencing education for 
nursing in the Near East. 1955 


Carey, Mirsurn Eanest 

Proposals for a revised program of 
service to the University and com 
munity by the School of Fine Arts of 
Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma 


19S§ 


Levon, Russent Yount 

The school plant needs of the Woon 
socket public “ hools, W oonsocke a 
Rhode Island. 1965 


Cronk, Leonarp 
Preliminary research in personnel re 
lationships in Metropolitan School 


Study Council school systems. t9¢¢ 


Hittita, Bernnarn Huco Pau 
Wagner College policy toward con 


stiruency and community 19¢§ 


Brantitey, Maser Rory 
A study of assumptions made about 


teachers by professional leaders. 195¢§ 


WaTrerMan, Rotann Cornet 
The administration and supervision of 


business teacher education 1956 


Mazuta, Perer Micnars 
Safety education in on-« ampus s¢ hools 


1965 
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Dever, Katuryn ImMocens 


Positions in the field of reading. 1955 


Bize, Cowinne Trice 

A suggested program guide in health 
and physical education for prospec 
school teachers at 


tive elementary 


tending Maryland state teachers col 
le ve 5 
Srare 


1956 


(with special reference to the 


Teachers College at Towson) 


Watrers, Eieanon Boyp 
Concept, place, and purpose of pro 
fessionalized subject-matter in the ed 
of of 


mathematics 


ucation teachers secondary 


1956 


Crook, Frances Enrzaseru 
The classroom teacher and standard 


ized tests. 1956 


Russert, Harvey Roswewt 
Patterns of cooperation between in 
and education 


dustry 1956 


Branp, Paur Joun 
of 


micro 


land 


area 


Ceographic bases use occu 


pancy in a Lewisburg, 


Pennsylvania. 1956 


Mircnent, Joun Dierricn 
A proposed traveling seminar on the 
theater arts designed as an educational 


experience 1956 


Srraeicner, banest 
Teachers’ councils in a given district 
of the New York City public schools 


system 1956 


Rosner, Ben JAMIN 


Community sociweconomic status in 


mental organization. 1956 


Domenick, Rocour Frank 
A plan for developing musicianship at 


the keyboard 1956 


Lorertr, Rosert Leo 
A plan and procedure for developing 
ot 
public school business admunistration 
in New York Strate 


sources information relating to 


1956 


yy. 


1000 


1004 
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Cuase, Lestue Miron 
Improving student councils in Port- 
elementary schools. 


land, Oregon, 


1956. 


Rocers, Katt 


Art and the home, an approach to- 


ELLEN 


ward the understanding of the modern 


home and its furnishings. 1956. 


Firzparrick, GARLAND MonTGOMERY 
A human relations guidebook for sec- 
ondary student teaching at the Teach- 


ers College of Connecricut 1956. 


Byenes, Freperick Josepu 

Fees of local legal counsels for serv 
ices related to school bond proc eed 
ings in the New York Ciry metropoli 
1956 


tan area. 


GitLen, Freperick RayMonp 

Ihe relationship of the source of a 
proposed problem solution to a staff 
executive's acceptance and innovation 


of ideas. 1956 


Romer, Kari 
A music handbook for the elementary 


ANDREW 


classroom teacher. 1956 


LINDEMANN, Epona Peart Metrpoum 


Analyses and proposals for special 


rotal 
reachers at 


methods course in relation to 


program preparing 


New York Universiry 


art 


1956 


Corsert, Joun Kieckner 
Ihe teaching load and related activi 
ties of music teachers in Indiana pub 


lic schools, 1953-54. 1956 


Merver, Bernapine Teresa 

A study of selected factors possessed 
by shorthand drop-outs and non-drop 
eleven Pennsylvania 


outs in western 


high schools 1956 
£ ) 


Horsr, Atics 
A self-reac hing 


|LAVERGNE 


manual on college 
note taking with the aid of shorthand 


1956 


Kreutst, RaymMownp Prart 
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Public understanding and school qual 
ity 1956 


CGuteert, Mary Evizaperu 
Developing a guidance program 


guidance counselor's first year in a 


new situation 1956 


Curistian, RayMonp Lewis 

Personnel policies and practices rela 
tive to the high school principalship 
in Alabama 


1956 


Harvey, Rosert Henry 
\. course in remedial mathematics for 


freshmen at Knoxville College. 1956 


rt-Rimawt, Qasim Monamep 
Education and the challenge of indus 
rrialization in I gypt. 1956 

Farvyar, ABOLLAH 

A suggested polic vy for administrative 
reorganizarnion of rural education in 


Iran 1956 


Hy NNINGS, CJ EORGE 
The ecological basis of conservation, 


with an analysis of teaching proce 


dures 1956 
ANTHONY 


PELONE, JoserH 


Handbook for use by school person 
nel in New York State to help the 


visually handic apped child adjust in 


regular classes. 1956 

Dantem, Marcarer Lunerr 

4 study of the in-service growth pro 
gram of elementary school principals 
as sponsored by local principals’ as 


sociation 1956 


How.erre, Evancenine Oryopta 
JONES 
Problem 


in early 


solving behavior of children 
childhood center 19s6 
KRUATRACHUR, FUANGPOONG 


Conception of a public elementary 
chool curriculum appropriate for the 
children of Thailand, with suggested 
currk ulum de v 


Thailand 


procedures for elop 


ment in 1956 


1oO17 


1o19g 
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McDona.p, 


The electron 


THANe Epwarp 
organ and its use in 


secondary schools and colle ges 19056 


Huser, Louts Hans 


A guide for developing the opera 


workshop in the college. 1956 


Puecres, Arruur THOMAS 

A plan for the reorganization of the 
grade MeKinley 
Vocational High School in Buffalo, 


New York, so that pupils may plan 


ninth program at 


for furure vocational life more ef 


fecrively 1956 


Quinn, THomas Joun 

A reading program for a group of 
14-17 year old CRMD pupils in a New 
York Ciry 


school 1956 


KLEIN, SHEFFIELD 
The functions, organization, and de 


velopment of a community chorus 


1956 


MARGARET 


Fundamental: 


SERVINE, 


of oral reading 1956 


Israre, Jay Burton 
An analysis of hidden tuition in cer 
“ hools 


rain Connecticut secondary 


1956 


RemMson, NORMAN 
Developing a handbook for day to 
day substitutes in the New York City 


public elementary schools 1956 


Baker, Roserr Fimer 
The in plic ations of school |i 
for teachers of health (phy ical 


cation in New York Cir 19 


Mary Fimyra 
book ot expericn 


} 


SHECKLES, 
\ source 


science in childhood education 


Farmer, Marrua Lovurss 
Fac kground, objec rive: ind progr im 
of the Division of Srudent 
School of 


Division, rhe ( 


Acrivitn 
(jeneral Stud | 
wy Calle ve Ni W York 


ening 


1956 
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1O%4 
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1036 


10% 
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Paurrr, Witton 

A study of the Center for Improving 
Group Procedures: an experiment in 
providing human relations education 
through a university-related organiza 


non, 19656. 


Morais, Francis Joun 
Coeducational physical education and 


junior high school youth. 1956 


Suiptey, Feene 
Concepts of play in selected realistic 


fiction for young children. 1956 


Fink, Apert Kine 


Student interests, their relevance to 
and employment in “democratic " edu 


cation, a guide for practitioners. 1956 


Turrs, Joun Marsnars 

Development of reading improvement 
in the English program at Danbury 
1956 


Strate Teachers College 


Viatt, Witttam Parsons 

Role of the State Education Depart 
ment in stimulating professional de 
velopment through certification; an 


experimental approach, 1956 


Bishop, Kenneru Paut 
New 


1956 


Fiscal wholesomeness of the 


Hampshire education system 


Havuon, GUNNAR Fowarp 

An introductory learning experience 
in intergroup education for teachers 
in-service, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


1956 


Wooo, Curtis ALEXANDER 

\ proposed plan to coordinate and 
extend services in health education at 
View A&M ( ollege for 


and communities of Texas 


Prairie 
NC he M Is 


1956 


LiInaAMEN, Harowo Freperick 
Business administration for 
of the Church of God 


ministers 


1956 


Anperson, Frovp M 
\ descriptive study of forty educators 
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1049. 


1040 


1o4!l 


1042 


104}. 


1044 


1045. 


1046 


1047 


1048. 


1049 


RECORD 





in marriage and family life, with sec- 
ondary consideration of their courses. 
1956. 


Sinpuincer, Water Eucent 
for 
nursing at Orange Country Community 


Experimentation in education 


College. 1956. 


ANpERMAN, Bernarn M 


Tolerance thresholds in conductive 


deafness. 1956 


Priercer, Wartrer CLARKE 

The development of a music program 
in the Campus Elementary School at 
the State Teachers College at Glass- 


boro, New Jersey 1956 


Brappock, Ricnarp Reep 
Selecting novels for group reading. 
1956. 


Wort.ey, Joun SHOWERMAN 

Ihe Hudson River Speech Center, a 
pilot project with implications for 
planning a community speech and 


hearing clinic. 1956 


Degree not granted by July 1, 1956. 


CGReenserc, GeRaLp 
The public school supervisor in New 
York Stare 


1956 


Bocer, Detur Les 
The problems of Morehouse College 


students. 1956 


PRaMMett, Watter CLeven 

Personnel policies related to the classi 
fication, selection, and in-service train- 
ing of building service employees in 


selected school systems. 1956 


McCieiian, JaMes FiInnemort 
Seminary training in pastoral coun 


seling at Howard University. 1956 


Braun, Gerrrupe Frzasetru 
The 


education students at 


needs of freshman elementary 


Danbury Strate 
Teachers College; their implications 


for curriculum change. 1956 
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Gips, Clraupta Dororny 
How 


preted by hospitalized children. 


illness experiences are inter 


1956. 


COHEN, SAMUEFI 


A study of the utilization of audio 
visual equipment and instructional ma 
terials under highly desirable condi 


tions 1956 


Martin, Evetyn Bacon 
A profile of 


school vice-principals 


women as sec ondary 
1956 


Snewer, Froyp Irvine 


\ study of differing perceptions of 
the functions of college union govern 


ing boards. 1956 


Hitt, Cuesrer WitttaAmM 

4 plan for the development of educa 
tional class piano instruction in Utah 
1956. 


Forp, Rosert Turner 

Some effects of reported group-as 
signed status on judgment of self and 
of others in mutually selected adoles 


cent peer groups 1956 


Brown, Frank Recinacp 


Training centers for leadership 


cation 1956 


NorMaAnn, Hararp Cuaares 


The music of the Lutheran service 


1956 


Brown, Rosert Benner 
Action for the betterment of instru 
in Eastchester 


mental music 1956 


Scuwarrz, Louis 
Pilot study of trainable and educable 
mentally retarded in a sheltered work 
shop. 1956 

et-Bustant, Arira IsMan 

Problems facing a selected group of 
Iraqi women 


1956 


Monrose, Mar jorm ANNs 


Sororities, present and potential. 1956 


Pisano, Richarp CHaries 


EDUCATION 


1066 


“) 
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Bach 
analysis of 


\ study of the motets based 


upon an their structure 


1956 


Caceres, Jost ANTONIO 
Proposed modification of courses in 
the social foundations of education at 


the University of Puerto Rico. 1956 


Larrerty, WitttaM ANbREw 
The 


mathematics for 


selection of subject marter in 


general education 


1956 


CAMMAROTA, CANDIDA CrLORIA 
The official leader in today’s schools 


1956 


Wirttams, Atma AuGusta 


Significant factors which affect the 


self-confidence of student teachers 


1956 


Smiryu, Cuarrorre Ernes 

Improving the pre-service program in 
physical education for the undergs id 
in elementary 


uate student majoring 
education at | ock Haven State 


ers College 1956 


CamMpsBet, Jean Hotmes, 

Oc ietrer, JAMes Rosert and 

Percy, Ricuarp Noves 

The superintendent and group pro 
icTivities 19§6 


vrai mprove ment 


McManus, Roserr Paraick 
Faith, the first movement of 


phony of man. 1956 


STEINBERG, SHELDON S 
{ olle ve 


Physical education in rhe 


gram of general education 19 


Casey, Leste Ratenu 
A topical analysis of college hygiene 


textbooks, 1922 to 1961 1956 


Pam, Hyune Kr 
Designing county cooperative services 


for the improvement of the school 


und communiry in the rural areas of 
Korea with special attention to audio 


visual service 1966 











1073 


1076 


1o79g 


1oko 


1oO81 


1oOmR2 


1O8y 


Evenson, Cant Ricnarp 
4 study of an experimental program 


in youth leadership development. 1956 


\larnews, Eimer Crarence 

Did they teach? A study of the drop 
our, the non-teaching, and the teach 
ing members of the class of 1954, State 
University of New York College for 
Albany 


Teachers at 1956 


Core, James CLAYTON 


Male classroom teachers in the public 


elementary hools of the Unired 
Srates 1956 

Gravas, Curaistos Basu 

Plane coordinate systems in mathe 
matics study 1956 

Coorrr, Rose Aurrpacn 

\ suggested course of study for 


Physiology of muscular activity” for 


students in physical education at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer 


sity 1966 


Seecey, Fawin Clayton 
Ihe 


good 


a study of 
inter 


schools in ourtown; 


practices in education 


preted for parents. 1956. 


Cornpova, ReuBen 


Leonia; a case study in planning a 


suburban community 1956 


BranMaAn, lavinc 

\ proposed plan for certain aspects 
of the freshman orientation program 
at the Cary College, Main Cenrer, Day 


Session 1956 


Denanunc, Jenome G 


The Chesapeake Bay; a resource unit 
| 


for biology teaching. 1966 
Ravers, Acerep Joun 

\ handbook for science fair advisors 
1956 


Doon, Lawrence Vincent 
A program to improve the quality of 


instruction in the Lawrence 


public 


schools through selection and im 


provement of staff 1956 
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Scutty, Grace Mary 


An exploratory study of students 
from abroad who do not wish to re- 
turn to their home country 1956. 
Fisuer, Hecen Hivpa 

A study of fifty teachers’ professional 


reading behavior. 1956. 


Srrovan, Homer R. 

A study of practices by which se- 
lected parent reacher groups con- 
tribute to the elementary school pro 


gram 1956 


Forrey, Rowta 
Work songs of the Arab 1956 


Whurrrorp, Richarp Les 
A framework of reference for the de 
termination of polic y with respect to 
the organization of secondary educa 
Tasmania 


tion in 1956 


Gisson, Roserr Lewis 
A survey of guidance practices in the 
schools of West Virginia 


public 


1956 


Sezak, WittiaAM 
An introduction to education in fam 


ily life for teachers 1956 


Git ATTILY, DONALD C ,OODSELI 

An approach to choral conducting 

through ‘the interpretive elements of 

music 1956 

Mereness, Dororny ANN 
interdisciplinary 


The { 


planning and coordination upon the 


influence of 


role and the education of the psychi 


atric nurse. 1956 


Gunes, Hersert Fawn 
A proposal for the further develop 


ment of the orientation program for 


freshmen at the Junior College of 
Connecticut 1956 
SIMPSON, C;eorce Trut 


Student personnel work and college 


public relations. 1956 
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Larkin, Marie Louise 

A study to determine some of the 
possible effects of resist materials on 
the maladjustive processes of mentally 


retarded children. 1956 


Henry, CGrorce Harry 
Toward a theory of lay participation 
in the high school. 1956 


(;op0wn, Georce THroporr 
Improving the teaching and learning 
process for supervisors in the West 
Penn Power Company 1956 


Janson, WiLtiAM ALBeRt 
A program of religion for “Christian 
College we 1956 


Jounson, Biarne Hart 
Music in general education at the 
College of Southern Utah. 1956 


Rampo, Vinton Horrz 

4. study of the relation of the college 
health program to the student per 
sonnel program in the fourteen state 
teachers colleges of Pennsylvania 


1956 


Jerrerson, Rurn Bryant 

Proposals for developing intergroup 
understanding through home and fam 
ily life education. 1956 


Moak. FRANKLIN E.pwiIn 
The development of the International 
Teaching Service Bureau at Teachers 


College, Columbia University 1956 


Reeves, EvizaserH Detores Waker 
A program in speech for the College 
of Liberal Arts at Howard University 


KrtormMan, Rosert Howarp 
A study and proposed plan for music 
education in Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


1Oos6 


VMorcenstrein, Mervin 
Phe relationship of admissions criteria 
to college success in certain business 


curriculums at the New York Ciry 
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Community College of Appbed Arts 
and Sciences. 1956. 


KLUGMAN, EpGar 

Helping the beginning teacher in the 
first year of teaching with emphasis 
on finding and using available re 
sources whether in the school or com 


munity 19 50 


Axerrer, Ropert Utaicn 
The relationship between self accept 
unce and the ability to understand 


other 19s6 


Noycr, Crarence GayLorp 

Guidance functions and pupil needs; 
a study in compatibility with some 
proposals for closing the gaps be 


tween need and resource 1966 


Pinter, Atvin Paut 
Developing facility in harmonization 
at the keyboard. 1956 


Antin, Arruur Paut 

Proposals for expanding the use of 
the central index of referral, an in 
strument for facilitating pupil person 
nel services in a Westchester com 


munity 1956 


McCuttoucn, Masette Geracprny 

\ des riptive study and evaluation of 
in experimental workshop for youth 
leaders 1956 


Sucnara, Herten Teresa 
{ sing principles of learning in work 


ing with cooperating teachers 1956 


Maxweirt, Racher Mary Maureen 


Problem situation units for teaching 


social responsibilities in nursing. 1956 


Vanona, Cortana LAUDALINA 
FERNANDEZ 
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Psychology and Teaching, by William 
C. Morse and G. Max Wingo. Chicago, 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1955 
iv + 506 pp. $5. 


Psychology and Teaching is intended to 
join the ranks of the increasing number of 
recent educational psychology textbooks on 
the undergraduate level. 

Part | (3 chapters) introduces the student 
to teaching. Part Il (4 chapters) discusses 
how children grow and develop, and deals 
in detail with the preschool child, the ele 
mentary school child, and the adolescent 
Part Ill constitutes the largest section of 
the book (8 chapters) and emphasizes teach- 
ing and learning. Topics mentioned in this 
part include generalizations about learning 
experiences, learning in groups, readiness, 


learning of attitudes and skills, discipline, 
and evaluation of learning. 


As a special fearure a Reference Manual 
(100 pages) on the basic findings and con- 
cepts of general psychology has been added, 
along with a few learning exercises. 

This is an attractive book. The format is 
good and there are numerous illustrations 
and photographs of good quality. The an- 
notated list of films is helpful. Although 
there are no suggestions for further read- 
ing at the end of each chapter, the authors 
mention additional readings throughout the 
book 

Psychology and Teaching might best be 
classified as an introduction to classroom 
learning. It could be particularly useful for 
students who are preparing to teach in a 
special subject area but do not have an op 
portunity to take other education or psy 
chology courses. There is a great deal of 
overlap with subject matter generally of 
fered in an introductory course to teaching 

In contrast to other books in the field, this 


TR EVIEWS 


one is written around classroom situations. 
It is the purpose of the authors “to take 
[the student] to many classrooms where 
[he] can make [his] own observations.” 
(p. vi) It seems to this reviewer that en- 
tirely too many case histories are included. 
It is questionable whether a printed case 
history provides the student with an op- 
portunity to make his own observations. 
Furthermore, there is relatively little dis- 
cussion of the cases. 

Placing concepts of psychology in a refer- 
ence manual is novel procedure. In the 
opinion of the reviewer this separation of 
psychological concepts from the text is un- 
fortunate for a variety of reasons. (1) There 
is lack of integration of psychological con- 
cepts with the text; for example, one reads: 
“Why do you think the pupils do what 
they do? At this point you may wish to 
read section four of the manual for a re- 
view of the concept of motivation in general 
psychology.” (p. 13) There the reader 
finds a discussion of biological drives, ap- 


’ 


petites and aversions, and social drives. 
(2) The concepts presented in the manual 
are written up in a very condensed form 
and therefore are often difficult to under- 
stand. (3) Several topics included in the 
manual are far removed from the subject 
matter of the text, for instance, material on 
the senses (10 pages) and on the nervous 
system (12 pages). 

In general, the text gives the impression 
that psychology and learning in the class- 
room are rather far apart. The authors are 
intent upon pointing out that laboratory 
experiments have little to do with classroom 
teaching. “There is a deep gulf between the 
conditioned learning of an animal in a lab- 
oratory and the creative learning of a pur- 


poseful, thinking human being.” (p. 178) 
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And in a footnote: “The methods and repre- 
sentative findings of laboratory psycholo- 
gists in the field of learning are described 
in section three of the manual. You should 
be familiar with these concepts in order to 
judge for yourself how far they can be ap 
plied to the classroom situation.” (p. 178, 
footnote) This reviewer feels that the auth- 
ors should have indicated that relationship. 

[he introduction to teaching is interest- 
ingly written. The general discussion of 
growth and development is good, while the 
material on the various age levels seems 
oversimplified. “Learning in Groups,” and 
“Learning and Discipline” are among the 
better chapters of the book. 

The discussion of certain topics that are 
generally included in an educational psy- 
chology text is very sketchy; for example, 
motivation, intelligence, study of children, 
and evaluation of learning. Tests are dis- 
cussed in the text in about five pages, and 
records in about two pages. 

Instructors who are looking for a text 
book that will help students build good 
attitudes toward children and _ teaching 
might find Psychology and Teaching a 
worth-while choice. 

Ratew H. Goipner 
Teachers College, Fredonia, New York 


Public Schools in Our Democracy, by 
Lawrence A. Cremin and Merle L 
sorrowman. The Macmillan Company, 


New York, 1956. 226 pp $2.80 


He thar ne'er learns his ABC 
Forever will a blockhead be 


Whether by this quotation from the 
Hornbook which appears on the inside 
cover of Public Schools in Our Democracy, 
or by a cartoon of an urchin exclaiming, 
“I'm in the fourth grade, third shift, sec 
ond layer,” the reader’s attention will be 
caught immediately, and his admiration 
aroused by the timeliness and timelessness 
of this important book. For years both the 
layman and the professional have been call- 


ing for some presentation of our educational 
system which would reveal in simple and 
precise form the role of public education 
in our American society, and yet be read 
able, unpedantic, and imaginative. 

Messrs, Cremin and Borrowman have ful 
filled this demand. Their work is not cur- 
sory. Ihe school, they Say, ... 1S the only 
agency whose major social business is the 
training of thought.” Or ‘ most people 
are reluctant to let strangers decide things 
which deeply affect their own children.’ 
The big issues are confronted: religion and 
the schools, the place of the three R's, mod 
ern “progressive” curricula, the relationship 
of the Federal government to education, 
racial segregation in schools, and how to 
pay for the buildings and the teachers we 
need now and in future years. Yet the book 
is neither an apologia for past and present 
policies nor a cry for definitive action to 
ward some predetermined goal. The theme 
is simply that public education is every- 
whick 
Americans need to know a great deal in 


body’s business—-a business about 


order to make the decisions which form a 
portion of their rights and responsibilities 

This volume is organized into four sec 
tions. The first is devoted to a series of 
sketches on the schools in a typical Ameri 
can community called Maplewood. The se« 
ond deals with the evolution of American 
public schools since their inception. The 
third section deals with the prince iples citi 
zens should apply in determining the quality 
and the destiny of their own local school 
systems. The final chapters treat the great 
issues Americans “have to solve if public 
education is effectively to continue its 
work,” 

The reviewer feels that this book may be 
used with benefit not only by our adult 
citizens in studying their own schools but 
by boys and girls in the later years of high 
school and the early years of college, as a 
part of their study of American society. The 


illustrations, the projects, and the simple 


narrative style used throughout reinforce 
the hope that school authorities and teach 


ers will concur in this judgment, and at long 
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last will give public education the important 
place it so richly deserves among the list of 
ssues on which young people need to be 
informed 

The non-statistical manner in which many 
educational problems were approached 1s 
appealing. How much more interesting to 
read case studies of Jack Brown and Jean 
Swenson, and learn of their different aspira 
tions and programs of education, than to 
pore over a table listing the numbers of 
high school pupils enrolled in the various 
curricula! The same case study approach is 
used to describe the different kinds of per 
sons entering the teaching profession, and 
the types of services they render. School 
superintendents will suffer a nostalgic twinge 
over the complexities of Dr. Benson’s job as 
superintendent of Maplewood’s schools, and 
the seemingly impossible task of reconciling 
all of the conflicting demands upon him 
This book, however, does not seck to glorify 
the achievements or minimize the weak- 
nesses of the profession. 

Ihe American people, according to the 
authors, have encouraged public education 
by extending educational opportunity to 
children of every class and background, by 
enriching programs to provide for all tal- 
ents and abilities, and by improving the 


quality of teaching. We are given a very 
lucid explanation of the laws of readiness, 
the demand for differentiated curricula, the 
sociological background for changes in 
what is taught and the proper balance be- 
tween the school and other agencies con- 
cerned with youth, principally the family 
and the church. 

The concise bibliography of usable refer- 
ences and the absence of footnoting are a 
final evidence of the book’s singular pur- 
pose: to give the nonprofessional reader an 
interesting and informative introduction to 
the problem of participating in school af 
fairs in his local situation. 

In one portion of the book the authors 
describe the development of our schools 
before 1860, and state, “yet, while the first 
battle had been won, many remained to be 
fought. . it remained for the next genera- 
tions of Americans to extend and improve 
the educational system which had been so 
well begun.” Somehow, this echo of the 
past has in it a prophetic note. Cremin and 
Borrowman may well assist our citizens at 
large in their obligation to build better 
schools tomorrow. 

Frank B. Stover 
State Department of Education 
Trenton, N. ] 
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EDITED BY 
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A collection of 22 sketches of critical moments in campus relationships. 


Vividly portrayed in brief, well-written case studies are various administra- 
tive officers, faculty members, students, and members of the community. The 
reader becomes an active participant in the case situations, as he ponders what 
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